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Walter Friedlaender 


Sonya Rudikoff, whose 
review of Phaidon’s new 
edition of Baudelaire’s 
art criticism leads off 
ARTS’s Special Book 
Section, has written on 
art and literature for 
Partisan Review, Hud- 
son Review and other 
magazines; she has also 
written short stories... 
Wylie Sypher, our com- 
mentator on two new 
Panofsky volumes, is the 
author of Four Stages of 
Renaissance Style, pub- 
lished last year in an 
Anchor edition. He is 
chairman of the Lan- 
guage, Literature and 
Arts Division at Sim- 
mons College, Boston, 
Mass. .. . Walter Fried- 
laender is the _ well- 
known authority on 
French and Italian 
painting. Among his 
books are David to 
Delacroix and the re- 
cently published Cara- 
vaggio Studies. He is 
professor emeritus at the 
New York University 
Institute of Fine Arts. 


On the occasion of Utrillo’s death last fall, ARTS 
published a moving article on his life and work by 
Alfred Werner. Now Dr. Werner turns to the work of 
Suzanne Valadon, famous enough as Utrillo’s mother 
and as a model but too little known as an artist in 
her own right. Dr. Werner is widely published as a 
critic and journalist. He will soon publish a paper- 
back volume on Henri Rousseau. 


Familiar to our readers 
as the designer of ARTS, 
Anita Ventura also paints 
and is a writer on art. 
Her provocative article 
on last year’s Stable An- 
nual (Arts Digest, May 
1, 1955) was the subject 
of considerable discussion 
in New York. She attend- 
ed Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the Art Students 
League, and now lives in 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 





Esta Leslie photo 


FORTHCOMING: 4 profile of Karl Schrag by 
Suzanne Burrey . . . An eight-page photographic fea- 
ture on ancient and modern sculpture by Clarence 


John Laughlin . . 
Ganso. 
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ON THE COVER 


The patron saint of painters, St. Luke, appears on this month’s cover in a detail of the 
saint riding on his beast from a twelfth-century manuscript in the collection of the 
Morgan Library. The illustration is one of the many appearing in MONUMENTS OF 
ROMANESQUE ART by Hanns Swarzenski, one of the books reviewed in the Special Book 
Section, which begins on page 36. 
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Sale Saturday, May 19 at 1:45 p.m. 












The Superb Collection of 
AMERICAN FURNITURE 


AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS 






Formed by the Late 
RUSSELL J. HOYT 


New York 


Sold by Order of the Executors of His Estate 


PAINTINGS include a double portrait of Rosealla and Eleanor 
Peale by Rembrandt Peale; a Still Life by James Peale; a pair of 
bird paintings by Arthur Fitzwilliam Tait; and others. 


IMPORTANT AMERICAN FURNITURE including a Chippen- 
dale mahogany twovchair-back settee; a pair of Philadelphia Queen 
Anne walnut side chairs with shell carving and claw-and-ball feet; 
a Philadelphia carved mahogany secretary-bookcase with architec- 
tural pediment centered with a rococo cartouche; a Philadelphia 
Chippendale shell-carved mahogany chest-on-chest; a fine Chippen- 
dale carved mahogany tester bedstead with claw-and-ball feet; a 
mahogany dining table; a grandfather clock by Benjamin Ritten- 
house of Worcester, Pa.; a fine Chippendale carved mahogany card 
table; a Chippendale carved mahogany tilting-top table with “‘bird- 
cage’ support; three Martha Washington armchairs; a fine burl 
walnut Constitution mirror; and other choice examples. 


DECORATIVE OBJECTS — Silver. Lamps. Andirons. Wall 
Sconces. China and Cut Glass, Etc. 






Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ 
On View from Saturday, May 12 
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LETTERS 


SCULPTURE STOLEN 
To the Editor: 
In January or February a large metal sculpture 
of mine, representing several months’ work, was 
stolen from the basement of the Willard Gallery 
in New York. It is a hanging piece of copper, bronze 
and iron, 49” high, 25” deep and 3614” wide, 
weighing 40 pounds. I am offering a reward for 
any information about this piece. 
David Smith 
Bolton Landing 
New York 





PAINTER OF STATURE 

To the Editor: 

Three cheers for the splendid piece on Ben Benn 
in the April issue of ARTS! 

It warms one’s heart to know that a painter of 
great stature, who has always avoided the fash- 
ionable foibles of the art world, and who has 
never played politics with the boys, has been the 
subject of an important article in your publica- 
tion. 

Let us hope that as a result of it Benn’s work, 
while he is still alive, will find its way into many 
leading American museums and private collec- 
tions where up until now he has not been repre- 
sented. 

Hugh Stix 
New York City 


MONEY FOR... ARTISTS? 

To the Editor: 

Reading about the Guggenheim one-million-dol- 
lar contest [April] reminds me of an article in 
your magazine in which the writer said he sug- 
gested when the Museum of Modern Art was 
founded that they would do better to forget the 
whole deal and spend the money renting some 
warehouse to show pictures and give the money 
they had to some starving artists. [See “A Mem- 
oir of Three Decades” by Murdock Pemberton, 
October, 1955.] The parallel is too obvious to be 
labored... . 

This contest money will presumably go to 
sending a lot of art critics around the country— 
and the world. A nice setup to provide free 
trips for a lot of people—and of course the peo- 
ple are the same old crowd: critics, curators and 
others who always manage to make a living out 
of ‘hile the artist keeps plugging along, 
I ng backdrops for Vogue models, “sets” for 
Fil Avenue store windows—free pictures for 
to make the public familiar with his 

1n educate themselves into buying 
fou rate imitations of the real stuff. . . . 

Harry Schegel 
Forest Hills, New York 
(continued on page 64) 
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We invite discriminating art lovers 
plan a trip to other shores . . . and scholars who 
wish to own treasured works and exciting volumes. 


801I—TOULOUSE -LAUTREC. An 
essay on the marvelous painter of 
Moulin-Rouge by Francis Jourdain. 
120 plates in black and white, 30 in 
colors: Die & BOR ice Sitio asen . 


802—LE COSTUME MILITAIRE DE 
LA DEUXIEME A LA TROISIEME 
REPUBLIQUE by Hector. Large 
folder wi 105 pages loose color 
plates of French military costumes 
and accessories. Truly a collector’s 
item. Limited edition. 10x Tem 


803—MATISSE-PICASSO. The work 
of the two greatest pointers of the 
20th century displayed in 48 plates 
in color, 22 drawings, cloth bound, 
English text. 84% x 10%......... $5.95 


804—RODIN. 110 yrotes of Rodin’s 
finest sculptures. 10 x 1 $3.9 


805—LA GUIRLANDE DE L’IRAN. 
Poetry of all Persia. 25 full color 
plates and gorgeous miniatures 8x 10; 
artistic binding 


806—SIOUX INDIAN PAINTINGS. 
Paintings of the great plain tribes in 
two large folders. 154% x 194. English 
text. 50 full plates in color. Limited 
Oe ers are $40.00 


80i—FRENCH ORIGINAL EN- 
GRAVINGS FROM MANET TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. English, 128 plates, 
many in color. 9x 12% $10.00 


808—V UILLARD. His life and work 
by Marx. 212 pages with more than 
75 reproductions. 612 x 9%...... $2. 


809—-CHRISTUS. The life of Christ, 
preface in ee. Spanish, Italian 
and French. 100 plates. 10 x 14. $3.95 


810—VINCENT VAN GOGH. 16 full 
page plates in color, 217 black and 
white reproductions, =r es, each 
Painting is fully describ: is out- 
standing book contains also an index 
of collections, list of signed pictures, 
list of paintings which cannot be 
traced and complete biography. 842 x 
10, rare book, English text... .$13.50 


811I—ART POLONAIS MODERNE. 
Truly a rare book of Polish paintin f 
and sculptures. 9% x 1242, many. = 
insteations on 67 plates......... 

$12—MANET. Manet’s Art in 96 
plates black and white, 8 in color, 
9% x 12%, cloth bound $3.95 

813—MUSIC-HALL. The well known 
Follies-Bergeres and Casino de Paris 


shows in numerous exotic helio- 
gravure photos. 84%x11%...... $1.95 


ART MASTERPIECES 


Stunning collection of a range of 
artists and styles. Each portfolio 
contains 18 full color plates suit- 
able for framing, 10% x 14. 


814—PEINTURE CLASSIQUE. 
815—PEINTURE MODERNE. 
816—MUSEES DE BERLIN. 


817—LE SIECLE DE LAURENT 
LE MAGNIFIQUE. 


Each... .$2.95—set of 4 $10.00 


818—RAOUL DUFY. Rhythmic 
drawings, water colors and sketches 
are truly French in spirit. No artist 
nes c ht the a gg Kg of France 
Dufy's b is limited edi- 

tien is ar a collector’s item. Hard 
bound cover, colored jacket, 15 x 11. 
Many lovely color plates, biack and 
white drawings and sketches. $5.00 


2. S&S £2. Be... Rhee enn es 








ANDRE MALRAUX 


819—Vol. 1: LES VOIX DU SI- 
LENCE. Original work of the fa- 
mous psychology of art, 678 pages, 
570 photo documents, 15 hors text 
| Rep ae ee $12.50 


820—Vol. 2: LA STATUAIRE. 
748 pages, 720 photos, 16 plates in 
WOE, ab 56 chews ea cesena + <a $15. 


821—Vol. 3: DES BAS-RELIEFS 
AUX GROTTES SACREES. 532 

Pages. 438 photos, 6 hors text 
in color $12.50 


822—Vol. 4: LE MONDE CHRE- 
TIEN. 500 pages, 400 photos, 6 
hors text in color.......... $12.50 


These volumes are the complete 
world’s history of paintings and 
sculptures. They are a photogra- 
_ Museum. Masterfully writ- 

nm in French. A must for your 
library. Each vol. is 9% x7, all 
in fine cloth binding. 





823—CHATEAUX DE FRANCE. 
Masterful 5 volume photographic 
series of French castles, 10% x 12; 
Wb OR BD WON 50s tio es ISN $25.00 


$24—Le BALLET BORIS KOCHNO 
et MARIE LUZ. The most com- 
plete, most inspiring work conse- 
crated to the ballet. Richly docu- 
mented by 416 reproductions in black 
and white and color, plus one color 
lithography by Picasso. Binding en- 
graved by Matisse. 12% x 9. $22.50 


825—HISTOIRE DE LA MODE. 
Scholarly work covers fashions and 
costumes from the origin to present 
day. Over 60 ill. Some in color. Lac- 
quered cloth binding. 9% x 7%. $5.00 


826—LOUIS XIV A VERSAILLES, 
text by André Maurois. The history 
of “LE ROY SOLEIL” at Versailles, 
illustrated with over 60 photographed 
engravings and paintings, plus 12 
color plates. Lacquered cloth bind- 
ing. 9% x 7% 5.00 


827—ENCYCLOPEDIE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIQUE DE L’ART. 3 Volumes. 
Bilingual text. The most complete 
oa ge history of the world’s 
°. museum: Musée du Louvre. 
Each and everyone sculpture and 
painting of the museum is _ repro- 
duced in this masterful collection 
which truly is very rare and a col- 
lector’s item. The complete set $75.00 


828—MUSEE DU CAIRE. 224 pages, 
contains the most outstanding works 
of the Pharaonic era. 223 pictures. 
GR a a Fac ask ci dewiswacsen ce 2.50 


829—MUSEE DU LOUVRE. ee 
Age Sculptures 10 x 13 2.50 
The 5 volumes above........... 390 


830—ESPAGNE 

832—LONDRES 

834—VENISE 

836—YOUGOSLAVIE 

837—LA CHINE DANS UN MIROIR 

838—LES ILES DES DIEUX (JAVA, 
SUMATRA, BALI) 


839—EVE NOIRE....Each Vol. $7.95 
(Ask for complete list) 


COULEURS DU MONDE 
Fabulous Gravure-photographs of 
famous European cities and places. 
(80 plates; eight in full color) col- 
or jacket. Bilingual text, 94 x 12. 
Each vol 


$2.95 
840—L’ ALSACE 850—LA CORSE 


846—PROVENCE 
YRIE 848—VENISE 
849—LE ROUSSILLON 
Ask for complete list. 
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TRAVEL—FOLKLORE—PHOTO 
Magnificent and desirable collec- 
tion containing modern photog- 
raphy, folklore and charming pic- 


torial jewels for the sophisticated 
tourist and lover of fine books. 
Bilingual Text. 11 x 8%. 


851—TAPISSERIE DE FRANCE. 
Splendid Reproductions of fa- 
mous French Tapestries 1112 x 16. 
94 colored mounted plates, flex- 
ible boards $29.95 





852—DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
PAINTING. GERMAN TEXT. A true 
encyclopedia of all the painters from 
the Impressionists up to the present 
day. The Hi-Fidelity of the reproduc- 
tions make this a necessity for the 
Art lover. 350 pages, numerous illus. 
in color, cloth bound, colored jacket, 


ee ae yaad how Sh Doe $4.50 
853—ENGLISH TEXT ........ $6.50 
854—FRENCH TEXT ........ $8.75 


%55—PICASSO. Ceramics by this 
most famous master on 18 large col- 
ored plates. 11% x 15%......... $7.00 


857—L’ART ET L’AMOUR PAR 
FLORENT FELS. This work is conse- 
crated to love, morals as well as 
manners and customs, from the ori- 
gin to the 20th Century. Most inter- 
esting reproductions of the greatest 
painters of all times (550 black and 
white, 14 colored pe 2 Vols. — 
bound, boxed. 11x 8% 5.00 


858—U.8S.S8.R. The most up to date 
photographic report on the U.S.S.R. 
The pictures were taken by VOKS 
who is one of the rare persons who 
really knows Russia. 64 beautiful col- 
ored and black & white Plates. You 
will be amazed at their true repro- 
ductions of Life and Sights in the 
U.S.S.R. Bilingual text. 8% x i. 


95 





859—ISRAEL. Magnificent work 
of the Holy Land. Text by Mal- 
raux. Cover and Framing by Cha- 
gall, over 75 photos & illustrations 
by Izis, famous int. ar. 





860—U.S.A. All phases of America 
today are shown in this outstanding 
work done by Mr. Freimark from the 
American Embassy in Switzerland. 
80 striking pictures. Bilingual —. 
JD 


861—AUJOURD’HUI LA CHINE. 
CHINA TODAY. Visit this mysterious 
land through this up-to-date photo- 
report. Over 150 pictures show you 
China and its people the way you 
never saw it before............. $3.95 





862—HOKUSAI.* The Art of the 
Japanese master engraver in all its 
splendor. More than 80 prints in color 
and black & white............ $8.95 


863—CHAGALL by Maritain. All 
about the wonderful, modern artist, 
creator of a style which is only his. 
Numerous reprod. of his drawings, 
painting, sketches. You will cherish 
this beautiful ed. 742 x9%..... $5.95 


881—SEVRES. These 2 volumes 
contain, not only the history of the 
world’s most exclusive china, but 
hundreds of Art porcelain master- 
pieces in rich authentic colors— 
Sevres was known as the King’s 
Private China manufacturers. Luxu- 
rious edition. 2 Vols. 9% x 13..$27.50 


864—PLAISIR DE FRANCE 
Monthly-Yearly Subs. 


866—FEMINA-ILLUSTRATION 
Monthly-Yearly Subs 


Two outstanding and most color- 
ful periodicals of quality, featur- 
ing art, paintings, decoration, 
objects of art, house and gardens, 
tourism, travel, etc. Profusely il- 
lustrated in black and white and 
color photography. 


867—L’OEIL. France’s No. 1 Art 
Magazine, by far the best. Month- 
ly-Yearly Subs. 


868—L’OEUVRE GRAVE de PI- 
CASSO. 168 Fabulous Drawings and 
Prints by Picasso, the genius of all 
the arts. Limited Ed. 8% x 11. . .$8.95 


ALPINA PORTFOLIOS 


One of the most beautiful photo- 
graphic collections of the most 
exciting paintings. Pictures mat- 
ted on antique paper suitable for 
framing. 942 x 13% 

869—DESSINS FRANCAIS du 
XVieme SIECLE 

870—GOYA 


871—LUCCA DELLA ROBBIA 


872—PEINTURE FRANCAISE 
au XIXeme SIECLE 


873—PORTRAITS en Medaille 
874—PRIMITIFS FRANCAIS 


875—LA SCULPTURE de 
MICHEL ANGE 


876—REMBRANDT 
RS. ere $1.95 


Ask for complete list. 


877—ART MAYA DU MEXIQUE ET 
DU GUATEMALA. Numerous black 
and white reprod. of the ancient 
Mayan empire’s art works. A must 
for the student of archeology. Very 
specially priced................. $5.95 

878—DO YOU KNOW THIS SPAIN. 
Colorful and majestic ancient and 
modern Spain is beautifully illus. 
Hundreds of photos, black and white 
and color. English, French, Spanish, 
German text. 13% x 9%, hard boun 
cover, color jacket............ $14.95 


879—FRANCE GOTHIQUE. The 
beauty of France’s gothic architec- 
ture is shown on 37 black and white 
full page photos. 1142 x 8%..... $8.95 


880—LES EGLISES ROMANES EN 
FRANCE. Roman art is the most out- 
standing. It is proved in these 2 
vols. consecrated to French Roman 
churches. It shows the reader and 
student of art all the magnificent as- 
pects of architecture and sculptural 
splendor. Hundreds of pictures show- 
ing the inside as well as the outside 
of these monuments to religion. Also 
numerous plans. 12% x 9%, 2 vols. 
$25.00 


Large stock of books on paintings, 
decoration, textiles, fashion, works of 
art, photography, reference, etc. Ask 
for free catalog. 


i LIBRAIRIE de FRANCE, Inc. 


French Building, Rockefeller Center 
610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me the following num- 
bered books: 











NAME. Seas 

ADDRESS snsacisaasstameninivettiteiate 
CITY ZONE___STATE____ 
ENCLOSED FIND______. C.0.D.__ 


10 DAY SATISFACTION or 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Tax. C.O.D. 


All items in this list are in French 
unless otherwise mentioned. 


39c extra. 





N. ¥. City residents add 3% Sales 
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FRENCH & COMPANY wc. 


KENNEDY GALLERIES, Inc. rer ones oe 


Founded 1874 by H. Wunderlich 


Announce 


Two Important Spring Exhibitions 


“THE WESTERN LEGEND” 


Oils — Watercolors — Drawings 


by Early American Artists 


JP cai 
EDWARD SEAGO 


Distinguished Contemporary British Painter 


NEW OILS of ENGLAND and FRANCE 





May through June 15 | “ANGELS” GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO 

CANVAS 22%” x 26” VENETIAN 1696-1770 

785 Fifth Avenue (Bet. 59 & 60 Sts.) New York 22 210 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
PAINTINGS © SCULPTURE © FURNITURE © TAPESTRY © DECORATION 











WILDENSTEIN 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


for the Benefit of 
The Citizens’ Committee for Children of New York City, Inc. 


GAUGUIN 


THROUGH MAY 5TH 


FRENCH XX CENTURY MASTERS 


BEGINNING MAY 9TH 


10 to 5:30 Closed Sundays 


19 East 64th Street, New York 
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AUCTIONS 


Modern masters in important sale at Parke-Bernet 


Ta names of some of the most noted painters and sculptors of 
this century figure in a comprehensive sale to be held early 
this month at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. Deriving from a num- 
ber of important private collections, including those of Harris 
Goldstein and J. Robert Hewitt, works that extend in range from 
Rodin to Henry Moore, or from Picasso to “Grandma” Moses, will 
be offered to the bidding public on Wednesday evening, May 2, 
at 8:00 p.m. 

Included in the sale are Modigliani’s Portrait de Mme Hébu- 
terne, Vuillard’s Chez les Hessel and Dans l’Atelier, Utrillo’s 
Petite Ville aux environs de Paris and Dans la Rue, Picasso’s 
Deux Tétes, Vlaminck’s Paysage accidenté and Pascin’s Jeune 
Fille nue, as well as works by Degas, Boudin, Signac and Valtat. 

The American category presents paintings by Sargent, Bellows, 
Hassam, Sloan and Harnett. 

Among the sculptors represented are Rodin, Despiau, Epstein, 
Moore and Zadkine. 

All the works to be offered in the May 2 sale are now on exhi- 
bition at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Amadeo Modigliani; 

MME HEBUTERNE; 

in public auction 

(May 2, 8:00 p.m.) 

at Parke-Bernet Galleries. 





AUCTION CALENDAR 


May 2, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Modern paintings, draw- 
ings and sculptures from the collections of Harris Goldstein, J. Robert 
Hewitt and others. (For details see story above.) Exhibition now. 


May 3, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Diamond, emerald and 
other precious-stone jewelry, from private owners, including the estates 
of the late Ethel Tod Humphrys and Helen Fahnestock Hubbard. Exhi- 
bition now. 


May 4 & 5, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Old masters, French 
eighteenth-century furniture, porcelains, miniatures, and Oriental and 
Aubusson rugs. Old masters include Adoration of the Shepherds, by 
Francesco Ubertini (Bacchiaca); David and Judith, Milanese School, 
ca. 1540; Portrait of a Saxon Prince, by Lucas Cranach the Elder; 
Catherine van Noort, by Jacob Jordaens; A Hilly Landscape with 
Waterfall and Castle, by Jacob van Ruysdael; and two Venetian scenes 
by Francesco Guardi. From the estate of the late Leonora Speyer and 
property of other owners. Exhibition now. 


May 10, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. French provincial fur- 
niture and decorations, from the collection of the Domaine du Valbois, 
La Falaise, France, assembled and sold by order of Mme Anne Guérin. 


Exhibition from May 5. 


May 11 & 12, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Georgian furni- 
ture, paintings, silver and silver-plated ware, porcelains and decorative 
objects, Oriental rugs. From the estate of the late Marjorie Gould 
Drexel and property of other owners. Exhibition from May 5. 


May 18, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. English eighteenth- 
century furniture, Georgian silver, china and porcelains, and decorative 
objects. Liquidation of the stock of Philip Colleck, New York, by his 
order. Exhibition from May 12. 


May 19, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. American paintings, 
furniture and decorative objects. Paintings include a double portrait of 
Rosealla and Eleanor Peale by Rembrandt Peale, a Still Life by James 
Peale and a pair of bird paintings by Arthur Fitzwilliam Tait. Deco- 
rative objects comprise silver, lamps, andirons, wall sconces, china and 
cut glass. From the estate of the late Russell J. Hoyt of New York. 
Exhibition from May 12. 


May 24, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Garden and terrace 
furniture and sculptures. Assembled and sold by order of Mme Renée 
Guibal. Exhibition from May 19. 


May 25, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Furniture and decora- 
tions. Exhibition from May 19. 
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PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


The Architectural League of New 
York has awarded its Gold Medal for 
Architecture to Leo Lionni (left) and 
Giorgio Cavaglieri for their Olivetti 
store and showroom in San Francisco. 
Mr. Lionni is art director of Fortune 
and an editor of Print magazine as 
well as a designer and painter. Mr. 
Cavaglieri is an architect whose offices 
are in New York. The jury: chair- 
man, Walker O. Cain; Gordon Bun- 
shaft, Henry Shepley, Max Abramo- 
witz and Ralph Walker. 





Walter Deran photo 


The recent national convention of the Artists Equity Association, 
in San Francisco, saw the installation of new officers and directors, 
elected by nationwide ballot of members. President is Emlen 
Etting, with Charles Burchfield, Minna Harkavy, Rico Lebrun, 
H. Varnum Poor, Ruth Reeves and Ben Shahn as vice-presidents. 
Anthony Toney and Joseph Hirsch are secretary and treasurer 
respectively. Directors-at-large are Byron Browne, Victor Candell, 
Olin Dows, Remo Farruggio, Marion Greenwood, Chaim Gross, 
Shim Grudin, Lena Gurr, Sidney Laufman, Anton Refregier, 
H. Bella Schaeffer and Sidney Simon. 


Appointed to the new post of Chief 
Curator at the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art is Mr. J. A. Morris 
(right), former Curator of the Van- 
couver Art Gallery, Vancouver, 
B.C. Mr. Morris has been an art 
student, mine surveyor and bomber 
pilot. Soon after World War II he 
was named Curator of the Van- 
couver Art Gallery. He has served 
for three years as President of the 
Western Association of Art Museum 





Directors. 


From Norwalk comes the announcement 
that Mortimer Hays (left) has been elec- 
ed President of the Silvermine Guild of 
Artists, the Connecticut non-profit institu- 
tion for fostering participation in, and 
appreciation of, all the creative arts. Mr. 
Hays is a senior partner of the law firm 
of Hays, Podell, Algase, Crum and Feuer 
of New York City. 





Christian Buchheit, known affectionately as “Chris” to thousands 
of students who have attended the Art Students League in New 
York—where for more than fifty years he has combined the roles 
of building superintendent and informal mentor to the student 
body—was recently honored with a party at the League to cele- 
brate his seventieth birthday. A large group of artists presented 
him with a portfolio of watercolors, prints and drawings, each 
work by a different member of the group, in token of esteem. 
The portfolio, comprising some seventy-five items, included work 
by Charles Alston, Cameron Booth, Byron Browne, Lawrence 
Campbell, Morris Kantor, Nathaniel Kaz, Yasuo Kuniyoshi (a gift 
from Mrs. Yasuo Kuniyoshi), Robert Laurent, Fletcher Martin, 
Seong Moy, Max Weber and William Zorach. 


A lecture tour in the 
Midwest recently 
brought artist Ral- 
ston Crawford (left) 
to Southwestern Mis- 
sourt State College in 
Springfield; Central 
College, Pella, Iowa; 
Stout Institute, Me- 
nomonie, Wis.; and 
Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Milwaukee. 








Recently visiting this country from Britain were sculptor Kenneth 
Armitage (below, left) and painter Alan Davie (right), both in New 
York for their respective shows. Mr. Armitage’s exhibition was 
his second at Bertha Schaefer; the recent exhibition at the Cath- 
erine Viviano Gallery introduced Davie’s work to the American 
art public. 





Hester Carsten photo 


Seventy-five oil paintings by 75 living Americans have been 
selected by an all-artist jury to tour Europe for a year and a half 
under the sponsorship of the United States Information Agency. 
Works were chosen by a jury consisting of Milton Avery, Isabel 
Bishop, Edwin Dickinson, Sidney Laufman, George L. K. Morris and 
his alternate Michael Loew. The following artists are represented: 
Samuel Adler, Josef Albers, Milton Avery, Ben Benn, Ben-Zion, 
Janice Biala, Isabel Bishop, Arnold Blanch, Hyman Bloom, Ilya 
Bolotowsky, Cameron Booth, Henry Botkin, Louis Bouché, Alex- 
ander Brook, Byron Browne, Paul Burlin, Victor Candell, George 
Constant, Stuart Davis, Willem de Kooning, Edwin Dickinson, 
Jimmy Ernst, Philip Evergood, John Follinsbee, Lee Gatch, Adolph 
Gottlieb, Morris Graves, John Heliker, Fannie Hillsmith, Edward 
Hopper, Earl Kerkam, William Kienbusch, Henry Koerner, Karl 
Knaths, Leon Kroll, Sidney Laufman, Julian Levi, Michael Loew, 
Loren Maclver, Marca-Relli, Ethel Magafan, Sygmunt Menkes, 
Ross Moffett, Paul Mommer, George L. K. Morris, Seong Moy, 
Walter Murch, Kenzo Okada, Stephen Pace, I. Rice Pereira, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Gregorio Prestopino, Abraham Rattner, Ad 
Reinhardt, Louis Schanker, Manfred Schwartz, Zoltan Sepeshy, 
Charles Shaw, Charles Sheeler, Joseph Solman, Hyde Solomon, 
Raphael Soyer, Eugene Speicher, Theodore Stamos, Walter 
Stuempfig, Reuben Tam, Mark Tobey, Nicholas Vasilieff, John 
Von Wicht, Vaclav Vytlacil, Abraham Walkowitz, Franklin C. 
Watkins, Harold Weston, Sol Wilson, Karl Zerbe. 


At its annual meeting in New York, April 11-14, the National Art 
Materials Trade Association re-elected its officers for another year. 
They are: James W. Rhodes, Shiva Artists’ Colors, President; 
Erwin M. Riebe, Nobema Products Corp., Jack K. Lewis, Lewis 
Artist Supply Co., and Julius Shultz, Delta Brush Co., Vice-Presi- 
dents; Martin H. Degen, Chicago Cardboard Co., Treasurer; 
Tracy Higgins, Higgins Ink Co., Secretary. 





NATIONWIDE NOTES 


The Sterling and Fran- 
cine Clark Art Insti- 
tute, in Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, will 
shortly observe the 
opening of a new exhi- 
bition court with a 
showing of forty-five 
paintings by French ar- 
tists of the nineteenth 
century. Going on dis- 
play on May 8, the ex- 
hibition will comprise 
works by Boudin, Co- 
rot, Courbet, Degas 
(see his SELF-PORTRAIT, 
1858, left), Manet, Mil- 
let, Monet, Pissarro, 
Sisley, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec and Troyon. 
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PRINT PRIZES 
I 


In the recent Northwest Printmakers Twenty-eighth Annual Ex- 
hibition at the Seattle Art Museum, purchase prizes went to John 
Hanna, of Ohio, for his color intaglio, cast AND FORGE (above); 
Dean Meeker, of Wisconsin, for his serigraph, TATTOOED LADy;and 
Edmond Casarella, of New York, for his paper relief cut, ROCK 
cross. A materials award was won by William Mair, of Seattle. 


JUAN GRIS AT VENICE 


With the object of recalling the attention of the public to one 
of the major exponents of cubism, the International Committee 
of Experts for the 1956 Venice Biennale has decided to arrange a 
retrospective one-man show to present the works of Juan Gris. 
The task of organizing this exhibition has been entrusted to 
Henri Kahnweiler, the author of a basic biography on the painter. 


NEIGHBORHOOD GROUP 


The Lower East Side Neighborhood Association, formed last 
year to improve living conditions in its part of the city, has cre- 
ated an Arts Committee with the aim of encouraging the many 
artists who live or work in that area. The committee will sponsor 
exhibitions and sales to promote a better understanding of the 
arts among residents of the neighborhood. Their first exhibition, 
comprising paintings, sculpture, watercolors, drawings and graph- 
ics, will be held from May 7 to 27 at St. Mark’s on the Bouwerie. 
Hours are from 3:00 to 9:00 p.m.; there is no admission fee. 





Currently featured at the Newark Museum is “Abstract Art from 
1910 to Today,” an exhibition covering the entire range of non- 
representational art, but stressing the early generation of painters 
and sculptors who established the basic directions which abstract 
artists of today are following. Picasso, Braque, Mondrian, Juan 
Gris and Kandinsky are represented, as well as important but 
lesser-known figures such as Cesar Domela and Carl Buchheister. 
The exhibition opened on April 26 with a preview at which 
James Johnson Sweeney, Director of the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, delivered an address. 


The dates of next year’s Twenty-fifth Corcoran Biennial Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporory Oil Painting have been set as January 13- 
March 10, it has been announced by Hermann Warner Williams, 
Jr., Director of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
The exhibition will comprise two sections—one of invited works, 
the other of jury selections. The jurors will be Theodore Rous- 
seau, Jr., Curator of Paintings, Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Henry Clifford, Curator of Paintings, Philadelphia Museum of 
Art; and Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. The jurying will be 
done in Washington, and all entries must be received by Novem- 
ber 12, 1956. Any artist in the United States may compete. As 
in previous years, four William A. Clark prizes totaling $5,000 
will be awarded to the winners of the 1957 Biennial. 
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The National Gallery’s Gala 


Masterpieces of American Art 


ast month we went to Washington for the opening of the 

Kress Collection loan exhibition and the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the National Gallery. Of course, we had expected a 
fine collection and a formal opening, but nothing like the 
fabulous affair that greeted us. 

Washington, America’s foremost example of city planning, 
is always a wonderful place to visit, with its great monuments, 
clean, wide streets, trees, parks and many points of interest, not 
the least of which are the Corcoran, Freer and Phillips Gal- 
leries. It seemed as if half of the nation’s art world had made 
the trip, and we met many dealers, collectors and museum offi- 
cials. In fact, the latter group almost outnumbered the natives 
and came from as far away as San Francisco. 

Luckily we went to the National in the afternoon for a “pre- 
preview” of the Kress exhibition, for the official opening on 
Saturday night was attended by some 14,000 people. And even 
in the National’s huge marble-pillared halls space was at a pre- 
mium. Our readers had their own preview (see the March issue 
of ARTS), but for those who can make the trip in person it will 
be well worthwhile. We were particularly impressed by the 
magnificent bust of Cardinal Barberini by Bernini, one of the 
few works by the Italian master to be found in this country. 
El Greco’s newly cleaned Laocoén, dramatically set off in a 
room by itself, seemed to draw the biggest crowds and the 
most comments. Our own favorite, however, was Griinewald’s 
The Small Crucifixion, an unusual example of the early Ger- 
man master at his peak of power and drama. 

We experienced a deep feeling of pride as we mingled with 
the opening-night crowds, listened to band and chamber- 
music concerts, and tried to get a second look at the works of 
art. In the short space of fifteen years America has assembled, 
with the help of such benefactors as Samuel and Rush Kress, 
Andrew Mellon, Stephen Clark, Chester Dale and Lessing 
Rosenwald, one of the world’s truly great art collections— 
the only jarring note being an obvious scarcity of works by 
important American artists. We hope that in the years to 
come the National Gallery will be able to add important col- 
lections of the fruits of our own artists, who certainly deserve a 
prominent place in the institution. 

In this connection Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., 
who might be called the art world’s congressman, has intro- 
duced a new and interesting bill, H.R. 9988. This bill would 
“make available temporary exhibition space for the National 
Collection of Fine Arts until such time as the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art is finally established.” Mr. Thompson points out 
that in 1938 Congress authorized a National Collection of Fine 
Arts and a gallery to house it. Since that time the collection 
of contemporary and recent American art has grown to the 
point where it is valued at ten million dollars, but it remains 
homeless. We agree with Mr. Thompson that it is time to 

build the long-discussed Smithsonian Gallery of Art, but we 
feel that his proposal to designate rooms in the National Gal- 
lery to house the collection temporarily is inherently danger- 
ous. If approved it might well serve as an excuse to postpone 
erection of a permanent home. The basic idea of placing the 
National Collection on display in quarters of its own is plainly 
a valid one, however, and we hope that Congress will support it. 


N our return from Washington we began studying lists of 
forthcoming art books. Still mindful of the lack of recogni- 
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tion for American art we remembered one of James N. Rosen- 
berg’s pet ideas. Some months ago he asked whether we knew 
of any books on American art comparable to the lavish ones 
on European art. The answer had to be negative, although 
many excellent books have been done on individual museums 
or periods in our art history. 

During the last two hundred years the artists of the United 
States have built up a formidable body of work, but the 
market for a comprehensive survey is limited. Art book pub- 
lishing, especially when numerous full-color illustrations are 
included, is an expensive gamble. It is doubtful whether any 
publisher could afford to invest sufficient money with so little 
chance of getting it back. Yet Mr. Rosenberg’s idea has evident 
merit. Perhaps it will require backing by a non-profit founda- 
tion working with an experienced book publisher, but it is de- 
cidedly worth exploring. 

A comprehensive survey of American art will be valuable 
only if it reaches a large number of readers, and therefore its 
price must be low and it must be attractively designed. It prob- 
ably would have to be more than one volume. This would in- 
volve an arbitrary division along roughly the following lines: 
1) the foundation and early days to mid-nineteenth-century 
painting; 2) mid-nineteenth century to about the 1920's; 3) re- 
cent and contemporary painting; 4) sculpture. 

Volume I would begin with pre-Revolutionary painters such 
as Smibert, Feke and Gansevoort. It might then take up eight- 
eenth-century portrait painters including Stuart, C. W. Peale 
and Copley, and landscape and genre artists like West, Trum- 
bull and Morse. This might be followed by pioneer landscape 
painters, the Hudson River School, folk and primitive art and 
Indian painters. The list here is long but would include Crop- 
sey, Bierstadt, Heade, Mount, Audubon, Bingham and Hicks, 
to name a few. 

Volume II would begin logically with trompe-l’oeil still lifes, 
romantic landscapes and early impressionism, including Har- 
nett, Peto, E. Johnston, Innes and Martin. Then would follow 
major sections on Whistler, Homer and Eakins, romanticism, 
the impressionists and academic painters. Here we would find 
Ryder, Blakelock, Eilshemius, Sargent, Twachtman, Cassatt 
and Hassam. Next would come a section on the social realists: 
Sloan, Henri, Luks and Bellows. They would be followed by 
early expressionist and abstract painters including Prendergast, 
Maurer, Hartley, Marin, Dove, Stella, Russell and many more. 

Volume III would cover recent painters of the American 
scene, Midwest regionalists, the Fourteenth Street group and 
the social-protest group. This could be followed by romantic 
and magic realism, surrealism and fantasy, expressionism and 
the various forms of abstraction. 

From the above listing of artists, which is far from complete, 
we can conclude that the quality of art to be included is im- 
pressive. The task for any publisher would be monumental, 
but we strongly believe that the need exists. Such a book would 
be of great educational value both at home and abroad and 
would undoubtedly contribute to obtaining for American art 
the respect that it deserves. 

We feel that James N. Rosenberg’s idea has great merit, and 
we hope that an enterprising publisher and public-spirited 
foundation can be brought together in order to carry it to 
fruition. J.-M. 





LONDON 


Survey of modern British architecture . . . paintings by Wil- 
liam Gear, bronzes by Robert Adams . . . and the last works 
of Nicolas de Staél . . . sculpture by F. E. McWilliam... 


BY PATRICK HERON 


wo exhibitions have dominated the scene here in London 
during the six weeks between early February and late 
March. The large show of forty-six pieces by the sculptor F. E. 
McWilliam at the Hanover Gallery came first; and then we 
saw, at Arthur Tooth and Sons, twenty-nine late canvases by 
Nicolas de Staél, dating from 1952 to 1955—the year of this 
artist’s tragic death. For a change, I can report that both these 
exceptional exhibitions were well received by the press, Mc- 
William’s particularly. I will return to these two artists later 
on, but first a brief, highly selective survey of other happenings. 
At the Arts Council’s Gallery in St. James’ Square a photo- 
graphic anthology reviewing new buildings in Britain was beau- 
tifully designed and presented for the Council by the architect 
Trevor Dannatt. There is more exciting modern architecture 
in this country than as yet meets the casual eye. London, in 
particular, is an excellent place—perhaps the best city in the 
world—for concealing good buildings. Perhaps within the 
next few years we shall have reached a point when the erec- 
tion of fine buildings in the modern tradition begins to show 
on the surface. The Pimlico flats by the Thames (by Powell 
and Moya) or the London County Council’s Towers (of flats) 
on Roehampton Hill are examples. They dominate their sur- 
roundings and one does not have to search them out. In the 
city of London itself, however, where so many opportunities 
for new buildings presented themselves as the result of the 
architectural massacre from German bombs, the battle for mod- 
ern architecture has been disastrously lost. The vast majority 
of the new buildings completed recently in the city are of a 
kind which draws no protest from the direction of the Royal 
Academy: a bad sign. Such protest is reserved for anything 
remotely related to twentieth-century architectural thought; 
for instance, the interesting scheme for the precincts of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral which Sir William Holford has designed and 
which is now under fire from the Academy's president. May 
he not prevail. 


F. E. McWilliam: LAZARUS AND THE SISTERS III. 
At the Hanover Gallery. 








At Gimpel Fils two excellent exhibitions ran simultaneously 
in March: new paintings by our veteran post-war abstract 
painter William Gear, and new bronzes by Robert Adams, the 
only English sculptor younger than Barbara Hepworth whose 
work has always been non-figurative. Gear (born in 1915) 
came back from Paris in about 1948 and had soon evolved a 
style which, though quite personal, was closely related to the 
post-war canvases of Manessier and Singier. Abstract painting 
in England had hitherto been a matter of . . . Ben Nicholson 
alone! That is, it was geometric, precise, rectilinear, and 
smoothly painted in cool tones dominated by blue-grays and 
whites (scarlets in Nicholson are somewhat atonal). Thus the 
arrival of Gear marked the first English essay in a type of ab- 
straction which possessed none of the attributes I've just listed. 
With paint surfaces as rough and expressive as those of a late 
Monet, and with a controlled balance of ragged elements of 
design which owed their shape to the sort of movements a 
large brush, handsomely laden, or dry, can most naturally 
accomplish, Gear introduced us to the type of abstract paint- 
ing which dominated Paris from 1945 to 1950 and prepared 
the ground for the tachistes. Roger Hilton was the only other 
Englishman painting in this manner at the time; and he had 
come under the influence, in Paris, of Roger Bissi¢re. However, 
both Hilton and Gear have since then changed much. Gear’s 
latest pictures show interests more akin to those of the De 
Staél of 1947-50 and, to some extent, of Soulages. Like De 
Staél, Gear’s sole instrument of application is a knife—prob- 
ably a scraper, or a wallpaper-remover. A lopsided rectiline- 
arity—the softening of a bar or square or cube—and the con- 
struction of a heavy grid out of such huge and dense bars of 
pigment—this is Gear’s present practice. There is a gravity, an 
equilibrium, a richness of gray upon gray, and an utterly pro- 
fessional thoroughness in the making of his paintings. Robert 
Adams, too, is preoccupied with slight asymmetries in basically 
rectilinear masses, cast in bronze, and arranging themselves 
into screens. Proportion-perfect, Adams’ very simple blocks 
breathe life into what would otherwise be mere geometry. 


ICOLAS DE STAEL committed suicide at Antibes in March, 

1955, at the age of forty-one. I do not think that any 
other painter of his generation had achieved more by the age 
of forty. He had, of course, contemporaries who may, with 
longer experience, go on to still greater glory. Yet his achieve- 
ment was very considerable. The potency of his discoveries 
was clearly registered in England when, very soon after his 
first one-man show here in 1951 at Mattheissen’s in New Bond 
Street, one after another among our better young painters 
began to incorporate those squarish flat slabs of gritty pig- 
ment applied, as I’ve suggested, with a scraper. Since 1945 no 
foreign painter has had such an influence on the English 
avant-garde as De Staél. Peter Kinley and Donald Hamilton 
Frazer, two painters in their twenties, based themselves quite 
frankly on De Staél’s final style in the non-figurative field, and 
even such powerful, mature painters as William Scott, Gear, 
and Ceri Richards have paid homage in their work to the 
supremely civilized, painterly eloquence of this very French 
artist who was not, in fact, a Frenchman. 

De Staél having become one of the leading figures in French 
non-figurative painting, it came as something of a shock, round 
about 1952, to realize that he was turning into a figurative 
painter of still life and landscape. From then on his interest 
in what one might call optical reality—pure visual awareness of 
light and color, as they flow into the retina—was paramount. 
To begin with, what happened was that the by-then typically 
De Staél round-cornered squarish planes began to operate as 
illusionistic devices for evoking the subjects he chose to con- 
template. A very long thin horizontal oblong of indigo, very 
thick—half an inch high from the canvas, as was usual in all 
his final abstract pictures—this would read as the sea. A tiny 
strip of creamy white, halfway along the top edge of this 
indigo oblong, would read as the cliffs of the disappearing 
coastline. An immense block of hot olive, squarish and utterly 
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flat and immodulated in itself, this would read as a near field 
that was by no means flat. And so on. The typical block-like 
configurations of the abstract De Staél were seen, suddenly, to 
be reading as the recorded visual data of an actual scene or 
subject. In a sense this change was not sudden, though. Had 
not the complex compositions of 1948 or 1949 appeared to 
contain just such implicit references to the visual scene in the 
tonality and placing of their square slabs, as thick as tiles? The 
paint is still thick, still knife-applied, and the formal units of 
the painting are still flat, square-round planes, in a little pic- 
ture like Bateau noir, 1953, seen at Tooth’s. Two great planes 
of blue meet along the horizon; these are so close in tone and 
color that only the most acute awareness of the summer sky 
and the summer sea’s exact relation could have led him to 
find the matched areas’ evocative power. It is a spatial power, 
a spatial content, that De Staél’s final phase yields. Even the 
sheer descriptiveness of his art is remarkable. This little black 
coal steamer, or tramp, is there, five hundred yards out, her 
blunt nose pushing away from us, out away to the left, a 
smudge of water heaped against her bows’ waterline, the verti- 
cal turning-away curve of those bows indicated by the ladder 
of white canvas grain (where the black paint has missed the 
canvas’s tooth); the flash of reflected sun from a window on the 
bridge has grown huge and round in one’s eye, a flashing 
blob of expanding light; the slow white ripple of foam along 
the ship’s sides is only a channel of primed canvas—all this is 
there in the marvelous simplicity of the paint. Yet in 1954 
and 1955 De Staél moved on again, departing at last from 
the knifed planes, and the squareness of his enlarged mosaics, 
and taking to a huge, soft, very fast-moving brush. Thick, 
gritty pigment like cement gave way now, in the last two 
years of his life, to fluid, turps-thinned washes of the most 
exquisitely luminous tonal color. Again, the supremely calm 
and measured statement of the purely visual. In the landscapes 
(the sea is nearly always involved) the weaving, flying brush 
moves horizontally, almost exclusively. In the still lifes it 
moves up and down equally. A Turneresque fascination with 
the orange-grays of sunset, and of the layers of different tone- 
color in the sky shows in many of the landscapes—in Chemin 
de fer, du bord de la mer, soleil couchant, 1955, for instance. 
Had he, in all this masterly emptiness, overshot the mark in 
these final paintings? Had the complexity of appearances been 
oversimplified? I think not, myself. What he has done, with 
wonderful daring and directness, is to reintroduce the fig- 
urative function: figuration in abstraction. The paintings of 
this last superb phase re-emphasize the sheer beauty and ex- 









Nicolas de Staél: 
CHEMIN DE FER, DU BORD DE MER, 
SOLEIL COUCHANT, 1955. 

At Arthur Tooth & Sons. 


citement of the purely visual at a time when conceptual im- 
ages still dominate painting. 


E. McWILLIAM, by extreme contrast, retains the modern 
e love of the highly conceptual symbolic image. He pursues, 
with far more formal refinement and sensitivity than most 
other younger British sculptors, a tall, acid-eaten, spiky, gothic 
abstraction for the human figure. His very slender pieces (al- 
most invariably vertical) always carry distinct surrealist over- 
tones (or undertones?). McWilliam, who is a good ten years 
Moore’s junior, but a few years older than Butler, had his 
overtly surrealist period in the late 1930's. Nevertheless, he 
avoids that surrealist-expressionism which characterizes many 
of our younger sculptors. Unlike them he is not an extrovert. 
The criterion of energy or vitality in the rough-hewn (or 
“rough-welded-and-oxygen-sliced”), which we might apply to 
a distant follower of Calder, is not relevant. McWilliam does 
not slash or buckle sheet iron; he models, with a plastic metal, 
over a wire “drawing,” or skeleton. His gestures are all meas- 
ured, restrained, deeply pondered. His sculpture does not 
storm the spectator’s senses with a metallic explosion of ragged 
forms. On the contrary, he induces a state of contemplative 
reflection. He is master not so much of pure form, nor of 
spatial drawing, but rather of an extremely subtle composite 
idiom in which the communication is a complex totality— 
form is excellent, but it is not form alone that is conveyed. 
Form is also a vehicle for the statement of what one can only 
call more psychological preoccupations. Thus his repertoire of 
figures range wide in their meaning and action, from a ges- 
ticulating orator to a calmly pregnant Eve; from a gagged 
and swathed but struggling Lazarus to an utterly passive, lis- 
tening, receptive Pianist. The formal idiom is in itself most 
unusual, however. The constructional freedom he gains by 
“drawing in” the limbs with pliable wire is not contradicted 
but only countered or checked by the addition of another 
quality not usually found in metal sculpture, whether it be 
open or, like McWilliam’s, only semi-open: I mean the pock- 
marked, granular, resistant surfaces he gains by his plastic 
metal modeling. His typical forms seem to have been arrived 
at by linking, with a sort of metallic webbing, the various struc- 
tural spars, struts, bars or ribs of the underlying wire skeleton. 
Among the louder cries of the more straightforward, more 
extrovert moderns, the subtle tone of this quieter voice pro- 
ceeds from an artist whose personality shows that complexity 
which is proper in the most thoroughly civilized. Here is one 
who does not have to ape the primitive. 






A new Liechtenstein purchase highlights 


an energetic program of expansion at 


the National Gallery of Canada. 


O° AWA has just seen the arrival of four extraordinary 
art treasures from abroad—Simone Martini’s St. Catherine, 
Rubens’ The Entombment of Christ, and two works by Chardin, 
The Governess and The Return from Market. With the pur- 
chase of these master paintings the National Gallery of Canada 
marks another significant step in its current program of ex- 
pansion. 

That program, initiated three years ago, has come to be 
associated in a special way with the Liechtenstein Collection, 
the provenance not only of the four new acquisitions, but of 
eight earlier purchases as well. In 1953 the Prince of Liechten- 
stein consented to the sale of Rembrandt's The Toilet of Bath- 
sheba and two works by Filippino Lippi. The following year 
saw the transfer of a second and larger group of paintings, 
comprising works by the Flemish Renaissance artists Quentin 
Massys and Hans Memling, Bartel Beham of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Germany, Nicolaes Maes of seventeenth-century Holland 
and Francesco Guardi of eighteenth-century Venice. 

It is hardly surprising that the Canadian National Gallery, 
in adding to its treasures, should have turned especially to the 
works of art amassed by the Princes of Liechtenstein. The rul- 
ing house, through fifteen generations, has brought to the tiny 
principality between Austria and Switzerland an_ incredible 
number and variety of European masterpieces, an assemblage 
which Francis Henry Taylor has termed “the greatest single 
family collection in the world.” 

The formation of the Collection began shortly after 1400 
with the gathering of manuscripts and ecclesiastical objects by 
Prince George III. A sixteenth-century ruler was the first to 
collect paintings, but a connoisseur-prince of the following 
century, Karl Eusebius, who bought up entire collections, may 
be considered the real founder of the family’s art heritage. 
Prince Josef Wenzel bought directly from contemporary paint- 
ers and published the first catalogue of the Collection in 1736. 
In the early nineteenth century Johann I gathered all the 
paintings into the Garden Palace at Vienna, where they re- 
mained until their removal to the principality during World 
War II. Prince Johann II developed the Collection to its pres- 
ent state with the appointment of a professional curator and 
the purchase of many important additions. Surviving the vicis- 
situdes of the centuries, the Collection has attained, to quote 
Mr. Taylor once more, ‘“‘a market value nearly as great as the 
net worth of the principality itself.” 

From this renowned assemblage Ottawa has now acquired 
four works that will be remembered with particular fondness 
by travelers who have seen them on display in pre-war Vienna, 
or more recently at the Lucerne Museum or the National Gal- 
lery, London. But it is intrinsic worth, rather than associations, 
that gives importance to the arrival of the Martini, the Rubens 
and the two Chardins. The new purchase represents a distinct 
advance toward the Trustees’ avowed goal of raising the status 
of the National Gallery of Canada to that of one of the world’s 
greatest collections of art. 


FOUR MASTERWORKS 
COME TO OTTAWA 


SIMONE MARTINI, St. Catherine. /t is sometimes 
said that Martini was to the Sienese school what 
his predecessor Giotto had been to that of Flor- 
ence. The special traits of Martini’s work are 
richness, delicacy and charm, exemplified at their 
highest in his ANNUNCIATION, in the Uffizi at 
Florence, but also borne out marvelously in the 
ST. CATHERINE, which was painted about 1320 
as part of an altarpiece for a church in Orvieto. 
The half-length figure of the saint shows Mar- 
tini’s sensitivity of expression, as well as the 
exquisite quality of his line. The painting is in 
tempera on wood. 
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JEAN-BAPTISTE-SIMEON CHARDIN, The Governess 
(above) and The Return from Market (above 
right). In an age when most painters reflected 
the artificialities of the court at Versailles, Char- 
din devoted himself to portraying everyday life 
with truthfulness and simplicity. The schoolboy 
with the queue in the first of these two pictures 
perhaps was painted after Chardin’s own son— 
recently orphaned by the death of the artist’s 


wife. According to contemporary writers, it was 
this painting, exhibited at the Salon of 1739, 
which first established Chardin’s reputation. THE 
RETURN FROM MARKET, also painted in 1739, is 
seemingly the original of several versions extant 
in European collections. 


PETER PAUL RUBENS, The Entombment of Christ. 
Executed about 1614, this work is in effect a re- 
vision of the same subject as painted ten years 
earlier by Caravaggio, the radical pioneer of 
baroque painting. Rubens, who saw Caravaggio’s 
ENTOMBMENT (now at the Vatican) in a church in 
Rome shortly after it was painted, seems to have 
deliberately set out to “correct” the Italian mas- 
ter. Where Caravaggio’s figures are frantic in 
their action and violent in their emotionalism, 
Rubens’ are noble, subdued, overcome. Where 
Caravaggio’s figures stand forth realistically in 
sharp light, Rubens’ are bathed in an atmosphere 
that softens details to the advantage of essentials. 





ceil, comme un ballon bizare se dirige vers L INFINI.. 


Odilon Redon: TO EDGAR POE, I, lithograph, 1882; 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 











An exhibition of French symbolist art, at the Corcoran Gallery in. Washington, 


VISIONARIES AND DREAMERS 


illustrates Baudelaire’s thesis that “the beautiful is bizarre.” 


I MOsT surveys of the development of art in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, the achievements of the impres- 
sionists loom so large that they obscure the contributions of 
another group—an important and ultimately quite influential 
group, one whose art concerned itself with the nature inside 
man rather than that outside him. A fascinating corrective to 
the usual view is currently featured at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D. C., under the title of “Visionaries and 
Dreamers.” This exhibition, which will continue through May 
27, has been organized by the Assistant Director of the Gallery, 
Mr. Henri Dorra, who has also written an illuminating text 
for the catalogue. 

Foremost in the group of visionary artists are Gustave Mo- 
reau, Pierre Puvis de Chavannes and, above all, Odilon Redon. 
Like the impressionists, these men were bitterly opposed to the 
advancing industrialization of life. In their protest, however, 
they turned not to the impressionists’ absorption with the out- 
doors, but rather to an intense concentration upon the inner 
drama of the individual. Their art represents an open rejec- 
tion of naturalism. It expresses itself in a personal interpreta- 
tion of myth, a special concern with iconographic inventive- 
ness, an endeavor to suggest specific states of the mind by 
means of symbols, and a pronounced interest in the life of the 
subconscious. 

The artists of this group have been called symbolists, both 
for their reliance upon symbols in their own work and for 
their close association with the poets of the symbolist school. 
Yet for them an influence at least equal to that of symbolism 
was the continuing appeal of the romantic tradition. Perhaps 
the most potent single factor was Delacroix’s haunting sub- 
jectivism—which Baudelaire had so eagerly seized upon in his 
criticism: “Like nature perceived through oversensitive nerves, 
it reveals the supranatural.” 

Born a visionary, and nourished upon the visionary aspects 
of Delacroix’s art, Gustave Moreau developed an intense love 
for the exotic and a vein of striking fantasy, together with the 
courage to devote most of his output to the expression of a 
limited range of very personal moods. His special fondness was 
ancient myths, which he depicted with rich inventiveness of 
detail. 

Unlike Moreau, Puvis de Chavannes painted with coolness 
and restraint. The visionary element, in his many allegorical 
frescoes, resides in a subconscious appeal, an obsessive quality 
which is often more penetrating than the immediate meaning 
of the allegory. This quality is achieved by purely formal 
means: colors, rhythms and, most of all, a certain primitive 
rigidity of the figures which isolates them in a strange, imma- 
terial world. 

It was Redon, however, whose introspective powers and 
extreme sensitivity enabled him, better than any of his con- 
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Gustave-Moreau: sT. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, oil, 55” by 38”; 
collection Daniel Wildenstein, New York. 
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Paul Gauguin: Letter with sketch for the DAY OF THE 
cops, 1886; collection Mr. and Mrs. Alex M. Lewyt. 


To the unknown fancier 
of my works, Greetings— 

May he excuse the barbarism of this little picture; 
such inclinations of my soul are probably the cause. 

I recommend a modest frame and if possible a glass 
pane, which while enhancing it will preserve its freshness, 
protecting it from the alteration always produced by the 
miasmas of an apartment. 

PAUL GAUGUIN 


temporaries, to achieve the aims of symbolism. He maintained 
that “nothing is accomplished in art by will power alone. 
Everything is done through docile submission to the ‘uncon- 
scious.’ ” In a phrase of Mallarmé’s we find the dominant theme 
of Redon’s work, “the antagonism between man’s dreams and 
the fatalities of an existence which misfortune has visited.” 
The justice of this formula is borne out by many of Redon’s 
allegories—Phaeton, for instance, who loses control over the 
sun chariot just as he is about to prove that he can drive it; 
Pegasus, who throws off Bellerophon just as the rider reaches 
heaven; Orpheus, the embodiment of all that is noble in man, 
who loses his life for looking at his love. The artist, through 
the soft rhythms of his designs and the harmonies of his colors, 
conveys a veiled but infinite sadness. 

The theories of which Moreau, Puvis de Chavannes and 
Redon were the most articulate exponents corresponded to a 
widespread cultural tendency. They affected a great many art- 
ists to a degree and even found acceptance among some of the 
followers of impressionism. Monet, for instance, after 1886, 
turned to an increasingly subjective manner. Van Gogh broke 
with the impressionists, striving for imaginative expression 
through simplification of means. Gauguin broke away even 
more violently, evolving first his “synthesism” and then his 
“Tahitian style” so as to depict a world “faithfully imagined”; 
his model avowedly was Puvis de Chavannes. As for the Nabis, 
they acknowledged an indebtedness to Redon—and Rouault 
and Matisse sat as students under Moreau. Conjured up from 
near-neglect, the symbolist “visionaries and dreamers” display 
a range of influence as generally unsuspected as the power of 
their work. 





Paul Cézanne: THE MURDER, oil, 2534,” by 3114"; Wildenstein & Co. 
Inc., New York. 
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The Houston Museum sends on tour 


a summation of new trends in fifteen countries. 


Two of the paintings awarded $1,000 purchase awards: 
at right, sEYMOUR FOGEL, Remembrance of Child- 
hood; below, ALEJANDRO OBREGON, Cattle Drowning 


in the Magdalena. 





is month an exhibition of contemporary art from the 
Gulf and Caribbean area, the first show of its kind ever 
mounted, begins a year-long tour which will carry it the length 
and breadth of the country. Leaving the Houston Museum of 
Fine Arts, where it was originated by the director, Mr. Lee 
H. B. Malone, the Gulf-Caribbean International will visit the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, Pittsburgh’s Carnegie In- 
stitute, the Institute of Contemporary Arts at Boston, the 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute in Utica and the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
The exhibition, sponsored by Brown and Root, Inc., has 
been organized to foster cultural ties within the zone around 
the Gulf—the Caribbean area, part of South America and five 





THE GULF-CARIBBEAN INTERNATIONAL 





states in this country. Numbering more than 150 pieces, the 
paintings, sculpture and ceramics in the show were chosen to 
represent new directions in art since 1950. Prizes and awards 
totaling $5,000 have been accorded to artists from six nations. 
The purchase prizes, three of $1,000 and two of $500, were 
won by Alejandro Obregon of Colombia, Seymour Fogel of 
Texas, Cundo Bermudez of Cuba, and Luis Eades and Michael 
Frary, both of Texas. 

The Gulf-Caribbean International is one of the first shows 
to be mounted and sent on tour within the framework of the 
Museum Exhibitions Association, a newly formed organization 
of twelve museums pooling their resources to create exhibitions 
of significance and bring them before a nation-wide public. 






























Pencil drawing, 1894, by Suzanne Valadon, 
included in the current exhibition 

of the artist’s work 

at the Peter H. Deitsch Gallery. 

(April 30-May 18.) 


A photograph of Suzanne Valadon taken at the height 
of her career. 
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THE UNKNOWN VALADON 


Famous as a model and as the mother of Utrillo, Suzanne V-aladon 
was herself an important painter of the post-impressionist school. 


BY ALFRED WERNER 


F THE outstanding post-impressionists of France, the least 
known in this country is Suzanne Valadon. Were it not that 
she also happened to be Utrillo’s mother, and credited for hav- 
ing channeled her dipsomaniac son’s self-destructive impulses 
into creative activity, she might have remained unknown here 
to all but a few discriminating collectors. Last fall her name 
was mentioned here twice: in connection with her son’s death, 
and because two stunning oils by her, a large flower piece and 
a smaller picture of a dog, were included in the exhibition 
called “Great Women Artists” at the Delius Gallery. Charac- 
teristically, the gallery’s catalogue found it necessary to identify 
her as the “mother of Utrillo,” and, incidentally, gave her dates 
as 1869 to 1941, whereas they were actually 1865 to 1938. 
Valadon the artist now has what I believe to be her first 
individual exhibition in America, a show of more than thirty 
drawings and prints at the Peter H. Deitsch Gallery in New 
York. This show covers her career from about 1894 to 1928, the 
earliest work a monotype in four stages, Catherine accroupie 
(her maid posing in the nude), the latest a lithograph portrait 
of her son. Included in the show are several rare, unpublished 
prints and some early trial proofs that are also very seldom 
seen. 
Valadon is represented in very few American museums and 
public galleries, and then usually by drawings or prints. Fifteen 
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years ago the Metropolitan Museum exhibited an oil by the 
artist, a still life with lilacs and peonies, but the museum owns 
only one of her drawings. The Museum of Modern Art owns 
six dry points and etchings, but no oils, whereas in its counter- 
part in Paris, the Musée National d’Art Moderne, a large salle 
is devoted to her, her son and her husband, André Utter—la 
trinité maudite, as they have been dubbed. In a 1948 memorial 
exhibition at this Paris museum, over one hundred of her can- 
vases were assembled. When, six years before her death, she 
had a one-man show at a private gallery, Edouard Herriot, 
then Président du Conseil, delayed the departure of a special 
diplomatic train to London to attend the opening. At her 
funeral in a Montmartre church, the parting words were spo- 
ken by the same Herriot who ranked her among the first artists 
of her era. Could one imagine such a happening in this coun- 
try—that a man in the position of Herriot (who by 1938 had 
twice been Premier of France) would, let us say, join the Bohe- 
mian crowd of Greenwich Village to eulogize a woman who 
had little but her great artistic talent to recommend her? For 
in addition to being of illegitimate birth, the daughter of a 
humble charwoman, and poorly educated, Valadon was notori- 
ous even among the hardened denizens of La Butte for her 
unorthodox way of living. 

Remembering all the fanciful tales we have heard about her, 
one cannot help feeling a certain amazement about people 
“knowing” so much that is purely mythical. It is often alleged 
that she actually painted many of Utrillo’s oils. The truth is 
that, at the behest of the dealer Libaud, she did sign many of 
his works in her dainty handwriting (so entirely different from 
her son’s clumsy and large scrawl) simply because Utrillo had 
not bothered to sign them. Though she categorically denied 
ever having sat for her fatherly friend Degas, critics have con- 
tinued to see her image among his “Dancers.” More absurd is 
the report spread by a German critic who claims she posed for 
Degas’s jockey pictures. According to Paul Strecker, he put her 
on a wooden horse, equipped with stirrups, gave her a whip, 
and told her how to move her body; once she slipped from the 
“horse” and injured her ankle, and Degas, instead of coming to 
her aid, cooly sketched her as a Fallen Jockey! Since apocry- 
phal stories like these are in wide circulation, and no attempt 
has yet been made in this country to tell the real facts of her 
career, a brief outline might be in order on the life of this 
strange woman, whom one French critic linked with Ingres 
and the great classic artists before him, while another com- 
pared her to the great Cranach. 

Her mother, Madeleine Valadon, was a peasant woman from 
Bessines, a village near Limoges in western France; who the 
artist’s father was we do not know. Some time before 1870 
Madeleine took her little daughter, Marie-Clémentine (this 
was the artist’s real name), to Paris. 

Valadon’s childhood and adolescence might be of greater 
interest to a novelist than to an art historian or critic. The 
gamine roamed the streets of Montmartre while her mother 
was working. She is said to have started making drawings from 
life when she was nine—quick little sketches of people she saw. 
As a child, she was apprenticed to a dressmaker. When she was 
about fifteen, she joined a circus troupe, but a few months 
later a fall from the trapeze and the ensuing injury abruptly 
ended her career as an acrobat. 

It was thereafter—some time in 1880—that she joined the 
world of art, to remain faithful to it for nearly sixty years. un- 
til her death. For she became a professional model, and soon 
the most eagerly sought-after on Montmartre. Moreover, in 
1883, the year in which she gave birth to an illegitimate child, 
Maurice, she drew her first known work, a pastel self-portrait 
that is now in the Musée de I’Art Moderne. 


W: ARE not concerned here with the turbulent love affairs 
and equally turbulent marriages of Valadon, nor with 
the role she played in the life of her son. We are, instead, con- 
cerned with the development of a semi-literate proletarian girl 
who never received any formal training in art. Models have 
often attempted to elevate themselves to the stature of artist— 








Renoir: THE BRAID, 1885, one of the many paintings for 
which Valadon posed. 





Valadon’s pastel SELF-PORTRAIT, 1883. 







































THE UNKNOWN VALADON 


Above, CASTING THE NET, 1913; posed by A. Utter; Musée d’Art Moderne, 
Paris. Below, study for the painting. 








but there has been, so far, only one who succeeded: Valadon. 
The famous Kiki of Montparnasse who, around 1920, posed 
for Foujita, Per Krohg, Kisling, the photographer Man Ray, 
tried in her turn, but she produced only pitiful scrawls no 
better than a child’s drawing. 


Kiki lacked talent, and the men for whom she worked were 
justified in not taking her seriously. Valadon’s employers 
treated her differently. Probably the first to employ her was 
Puvis de Chavannes who, painting his neo-classic fresco, Sacred 
Wood, used her for both the females and youths in this huge 
ambitious picture (Puvis is said to have engaged her when she 
came to deliver his laundry). Was she influenced by the work 
of this man, older than the impressionists, and often under- 
estimated by the later generation—Toulouse-Lautrec painted a 
devastating parody of this Bois sacré—who decried his obvious 
poetic manner and decorativeness? It seems that the tapestry- 
like flatness in many of Valadon’s canvases, and other “post- 
impressionist” characteristics, should be traced back to Puvis, 
and not necessarily, as has been done, directly to Gauguin 
(himself the only post-impressionist to be influenced by Puvis's 
muralist idiom). 

While Puvis had been intrigued solely by the graceful form 
of her body, Valadon’s next patron, Renoir, was inspired by 
her rich hair and fresh skin to paint several masterpieces that 
reveal both his genius and her rustic attractiveness. She is the 
striking redhead dancing with a friend of Renoir’s in Country 
Dance and City Dance, oils of 1883, and the brunette in Girl 
Plaiting Her Hair (1886), done at the height of the “harsh” 
or “Ingrenesque” phase of Renoir’s career. 


To Toulouse-Lautrec she appeared in a different light; he 
painted her twice in 1885, seeing in her young face something 
triste and even depraved. These portraits, drenched in color 
and vibrating in their short brush strokes, were still painted in 
the impressionist manner. In both she is posed in a garden, in 
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NUDES, drawings of Valadon’s servant, ca. 1895. 
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one wearing a yachting cap, in the other, a bonnet ornamented 
with a large bow of ribbon. In Gueule de bois or The Drinker 
(1889) she has half a bottle of red wine, and her appearance is 
that of a dejected, brooding trollop. Van Gogh was fascinated 
by the preliminary sketches, and wrote inquiringly to his broth- 
er: “Has De Lautrec finished his picture of the woman leaning 
on her elbows on a little table in a café?” Incidentally, it was 
Lautrec who made her adopt the more chic name of “Suzanne.” 

Suzanne posed for many others, among them several acade- 
micians such as Jean-Jacques Henner, whom his admirers 
called the “Correggio from Alsace,” while for the young gen- 
eration he was “le Prince des Pompiers.” When Suzanne was 
already known, to an extent, as an artist (she started exhibit- 
ing in 1894), Henner discussed her with a fellow academician 
for whom she had also posed: “You know, she’s now painting 
...” “How is her work?” “Bad. But it is, nevertheless, some- 
thing worth thinking of that it was through contact with us 
that the idea to paint came to her.” 

This was a ridiculous boast. If anyone helped her on her 
path, it was Degas. In 1921 she told an interviewer that Lau- 
trec had taken her to the sculptor Bartholomé and shown him 
her drawings. “Degas ought to see them!” the sculptor ex- 
claimed. It was probably he rather than the young and still 
unknown Lautrec (he was only a year older than Valadon) 
who wrote the letter of introduction to the recluse. Degas had 
seen her years earlier when she was performing on a slack rope 
at Fernando’s Circus (which he used to sketch). Now the mis- 
anthropist and woman-hater was struck by the natural talent 
of the girl, who could have been his daughter, and who, indeed, 
aroused a paternal affection in him. He coached her, was the 
first to buy her work, got her a commission. “You are one of 
us,” he encouraged her, and in several letters, written before 
and shortly after 1900, he addressed her as “Illustrious Vala- 
don” or “terrific Maria” (he preferred her real first name to 





PORTRAIT OF ERIK SATIE, oil, 1893. 


the adopted “Suzanne’’). He called her drawings “bold,” “wick- 
ed,” “supple.” In 1897 he advised her to think “of nothing 
but work, of utilizing the rare talent that I am proud to see 
in you.” Four years later he wrote: “From time to time I look 
at your red chalk drawing still hanging in my dining room. 
And I always say: That she-devil of a Maria, what talent she 
has for that! Why do you show me nothing more?” 


It was under the guidance of Degas that, in 1895, Valadon 
made her first experiments in etching. But he did more than 
give her technical advice. From him who depicted bathing 
women with an unsentimental eye, as if he were looking 
through the keyhole to avoid the conventional pose, she 
learned to approach nature with a harshness that has often 
been called “masculine.” It can be said that she developed her 
fine sense of form through her contacts with Puvis and Degas; 
but while she was less austere than the latter, the limpid sweet- 
ness of Puvis was certainly not for her either. The only con- 
temporary painters to whom she acknowledged a debt (apart 
from her gratitude towards Degas) were Gauguin and his Pont- 
Aven friends, with their use of pure color, their neglect of light 
and shade, their suppression of naturalistic perspective and 
space. But that came later, since for many years she confined 
herself to drawing portraits and nudes. 

As she put it herself, she worked “like mad, not to produce 
beautiful drawings designed to be framed, but good drawings 
which capture a moment of life in movement—all intensity.” 


N SUBJECT matter she was not inventive, but she presented 
I nature as seen through a very strong temperament. Whether 
she drew her little son taken to school by her maid, or nude 
studies of her servant, or her own self-portrait in red chalk, the 
outline is always sharp and firm, and there are no incidental, 
unnecessary strokes. In long childhood years of roaming the 





































Above, FAMILY PoRTRAIT, 1912, by Valadon, in which André 
Utter, the artist, Maurice Utrillo and the grandmother 
appear; collection Pomaret. 


Right, Valadon’s studio on the Rue Cortot, where she 
worked for thirty years. 
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streets she had developed an eye for the essential, and as a ma- 
ture person who never gave up drawing she steadily developed 
that process of purification which enables artists to give us 
what Kant called the form of the phenomenon. 

Indeed, painting was for her—to use Herriot’s phrase—the 
passion of her life. It is only surprising that she never thought 
of doing sculpture, as her draftsmanship might well be that of 
a sculptor. Eventually, after a decade of working in black and 
white, and occasional experiments in pastel, she tried her hand 
at oil; the work which resulted was more in the Ingres-Degas 
tradition than that of Delacroix and Renoir. Her colors are 
often strong, with browns and sharp greens prevailing, but she 
limited her palette, and she had none of the stridency of the 
fauves—with whom she is, peculiarly, compared from time to 
time, though she had no contact with them and never used 
color like ‘‘sticks of dynamite.” In fact, she did not think in 
color, and if she did not actually fill pigment into drawn out- 
lines, color was not an integral element. 

Hers is a sombre and severe art. What accounts for her lack 
of public acclaim—as distinguished from the recognition she 
always had from advanced colleagues and critics—is precisely 
the complete absence of the expected “feminine” touch. Among 
the artists she knew, the one who enjoyed the greatest and 
earliest success was Renoir, who demanded that a picture be 
“lovable, joyous and pretty.” That could not be said of her 
works, nor of those of the strange Van Gogh whom she saw 
placing an awkward canvas in a corner of Lautrec’s studio, 
silently, and vainly, pleading for recognition. “What cows 
these artists are!” Suzanne murmured, full of pity for the shy, 
neglected man. 

Gauguin, Van Gogh, Lautrec were bought by collectors out- 
side France for reasons largely unrelated to their artistic values. 
But Valadon refused to die young or under miserable circum- 
stances—she was healthy and lived to seventy-three, apparently 
unharmed for her vast appetite for men and liquor. In her 
adult life she was never really poor, though she was incapable 
of economizing. At one time she was even rich, thanks to the 
success of her son, which enabled her to convert some of his 
paintings into funds for a chateau where she and Monsieur 
Utter kept Maurice under supervision; for a time she even 
owned a car and had a liveried chauffeur. With Maurice's 
marriage to Lucie Pauwels in 1935, the control over Utrillo’s 
income passed into the hands of Madame Utrillo, and Vala- 
don’s scale of living naturally declined, Still, her last three 
years were not blighted by poverty. There are not nearly 
enough elements for a tear-jerking légende de la Valadon. 


B: there is enough material for a serious study. She had her 
own personal style. Her art combined a very pure spon- 
taneity with a blunt methodicalness. After freely choosing her 
subject, she settled down to a rigorous arrangement of the 
composition. She leaned towards fleshy, mature, wide-hipped 
and big-breasted models without elegance, but also without 
frivolity. Likewise, she arranged ordinary flowers into a bou- 
quet emerging from a simple earthenware vase or kitchen jug. 
She loved to paint still lifes with fruit and dead fowl. She was 
fascinated by the quiet, noble landscape around the Chateau 
de Saint-Bernard. 

She painted everything and everyone with the brutal honesty 
which characterizes her own self-portraits. At eighteen she 
appears as a simple, almost dull, peasant girl with straight hair 
parted in the middle; as a woman close to sixty she sees herself 
with a haggard face, a corded neck and sagging breasts. There 
is an air of melancholy about everything she paints, especially 
in the heavy eyes of her sitters. The hard features remind one 
of certain works by sixteenth-century German artists, or of the 
Bavarian peasants by Wilhelm Leibl. She was weakest in land- 
scape, which she neither wished to record like a photographer, 
nor, like Cézanne, scan for abstract values. 

Suzanne Valadon’s more ambitious compositions were, in 
fact, failures because she lacked Cézanne’s architectural sense, 
and this lack was largely due to the absence of any motivating 
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esthetic conception in her work. In all humility she once 
asked: “Was there ever a painter who could paint as he wanted 
to? Everybody paints as he sees, that is to say, as best as he 


” 


can.” Fortunately, she was more penetrating than photo- 
graphic in her portraits, largely of members of her family. In 
the female nudes—the best among her creations—she did bet- 
ter than paint “as she saw.” If, among her masters and con- 
temporaries, Degas emphasized woman’s “ugliness,” Renoir 
her charm, Lautrec her depravity, Gauguin her animal sexu- 
ality; if for Rousseau she was a fantastic doll, for Cézanne a 
pictorial pretext, and for his antipode, Bouguereau, an object 
for lecherous bankers, Valadon’s women were sound prole- 
tarian types as nobody had painted them before. Her nude was 
neither a Venus nor an Amazon, neither courtesan nor odal- 
isque, nor a bourgeoise surprised in an intimate moment. The 
women she painted were just the opposite of Marie Lauren- 
cin’s sickly ladies, done in soft harmonies of pinks and grays. 
Hers were ungroomed working women who never went to 
hairdressers or wore make-up. But unlike those, say, of Kaethe 
Kollwitz, they are not symbols of suffering humanity nor 
victims of capitalism. 

Valadon did not “judge” in that sense; she had as little 
interest in politics as she had in esthetic theory. An “instinc- 
tive” artist, she did not participate in any of the half-dozen 
artistic movements that swept France between the era of the 
Dreyfus Case and the start of the Second World War. When 
she did not paint, she tried to have fun. She was not without 
ambition—it was her dream that her work would, some day, 
hang in the Louvre: “On verra mon tableau quand méme.” 
But this energetic, indefatigable lady always found time for 
pleasure. One of her oils she titled La Joie de vivre, and, at a 
party given in her honor on her seventieth birthday, when she 
was a withered, bespectacled little thing, “Vive l'amour!” was 
her toast. It would be unfair to forget that she also had time 
to take care of others, not only her son to whom she was a 
“saintly woman” and “the greatest light among the artists of 
the century,” but also his friend, Modigliani, whom she often 
restrained from getting into trouble; she was unbelievably 
kind to the young men and women who came to her for advice. 

At the time of her death her importance was still unrecog- 
nized in the English-speaking world. New York papers barely 
mentioned the fact that, in addition to being Utrillo’s mother, 
she was also an artist. An English critic, in Apollo, mentioned 
her together with five colleagues: “All these names mean some- 
thing in the history of modern art: but I wonder for how 
long. Suzanne Valadon, for example . . . Yes, she can draw; 
but is it great painting?” In her native country, however, 
nobody seemed to doubt that a queen had passed away. 





NUDE, drawing of the poetess A. Farge, 1909. 





Arthur Deshaies: LANDSCAPE SIGN; engraving on lucite, 1956 Purchase Award. 


A DECADE OF AMERICAN 


The Brooklyn Print Annual 
displays 109 recent prints 


and 85 from the permanent collection. 





PRINTMAKING 


BY SUZANNE BURREY 


i a sharp.cut for quality last year, the Brooklyn Muse- 
um’s annual print exhibition has regained its stride, and 
American printmakers have responded to a gathering of the 
clans with zest and vigor for this, the Tenth Annual. Supple- 
mented by a retrospective look at 85 Purchase Award winners 
(out of 169 since the Annual was inaugurated), the entire 
showing, which will run from May 2 to July 1, offers a tour of 
pleasure for those who have never touched acids and inks (and 
who may be seeing a “plaster print’’* for the first time in their 
lives), as well as a broad, positive statement to those who are 
skeptical of all the fanfare about a “renaissance” in American 
printmaking. 

It is not only an established force, this quantity of work in 
the graphic media from the four corners of the United States 
and points between, but a force to be reckoned with when we 
mourn the gap between artists and their fellow citizens and 





*A technique, revived by Atelier 17 in Paris in 1931, of printing an 
engraved plate with a bold line in strong relief on plaster instead 
of on paper. There is one in this show by Louis Schanker: Circular 
Forms #6. 
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grow concerned about the “art-for-the-history-of-art’s sake” ten- 
dencies of the mid-twentieth century. Apparently there is some- 
thing inherent in the nature of these traditionally “popular” 
media—the discipline required to master them, and the modesty 
of scale in most of the works—that keeps a certain freshness 
in this movement, and makes many of the prints, this year’s 
and those of a decade ago, seem both adventurous and un- 
spoiled. Last year there was a spate of huge wall-sized prints, 
but happily this unwieldiness has passed. 

That there are these varying emphases from year to year is 
only one of the signs of vitality in a field which includes artists 
who may only incidentally make a print or two, those who de- 
vote their full energies to graphic media and those who, hav- 
ing become well-established as “printmakers,” want to talk 
only about their paintings or sculpture. 

There are, at any rate, decidedly healthy signs to be found 
in the Tenth Annual. One notes first of all a pronounced de- 
velopment in the work of certain leaders who have already 
given a traditional medium their personal stamp, and who 
are advancing in skill and authority—Louis Schanker (see color 
plate on page 29), Adja Yunkers (Ostia Antica VI) and Leonard 
Baskin (Haman), in the woodcut; Karl Schrag (First Sunlight 
after Rain) and Gabor Peterdi (Winter), in etching and en- 
graving; John Paul Jones (Untitled) and Lee Chesney (Sugar 
Breath and Soggy Eyes), in intaglio; Dean Meeker (Organic 
Theme), in serigraph; Will Barnet (The Cat), in the litho- 
graph; and Misch Kohn (Processional), who has absolutely no 
peer in the field of wood engraving. 

Impressive, too, is the number of artists who are making 
significant works in new media, neither metal- nor wood-print- 
ing processes—Boris Margo, of course, who is Father Abraham 
to the cellocut (Into the Sky); Arthur Deshaies (Landscape 
Sign), who achieves an electrically agitated surface on lucite; 
and Edmond Casarella (Rock Cross), layering rich color pas- 
sages through a cardboard relief. 

Regional activity is vigorous, and not only on the part of 
printmakers who have established schools and fostered pupils 
throughout the country. Printmaking now is being widely 
practiced as a part of university curricula, and in addition it 
is being done remarkably well by artists living in relative isola- 
tion from art centers, even from big cities. (Danny Pierce lives 
in Kent, Washington; Clay Walker lives in Amherst, Ohio; 


Right, Gabor Peterdi: 
WINTER; etching and 
engraving, 1956 Pur- 
chase Award. Above, 
Bill Sokol: CAGED BIRD; 
color woodcut. 


Luke Gwilliam: BRACCIO DI MARK, VENEZIA; color wood block. 





Sister Mary Corita, I.H.M.: VisITATION; serigraph. 
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John Rock sent in an untitled, oblique and very interesting 
figure study from Central Point, Oregon.) 

One is struck, too, by the diversity of styles and subject 
matter which can be admitted and still make a respectable ex- 
hibition. Graphic techniques range from manifold colors and 
mixtures to the most ephemeral of lines, and expressions can 
be deliberately topical and even coy without being offensive. 
The element of entertainment has not been slighted—or over- 
emphasized. 

This year’s jury seems to have been all-embracing in its 
preferences; it was composed of three well-known museum fig- 
ures: Mrs. Adelyn D. Breeskin, Director of the Baltimore Mu- 
seum, Mr. Justus Bier, Director of the Allen R. Hite Art Insti- 
tute at the University of Louisville, and Miss Una E. Johnson, 
who has organized these Annuals at Brooklyn from their be- 
ginning and whose labors and enthusiasm have done much to 
foster their growth. That they were able to arrange such a 
well-rounded showing is to their credit; on the other side of 
the coin, however, one notices a certain tolerance toward the 
trivial landscape etching and the sentimentally colored litho- 
graph, as well as some pretentiously titled entries which do not 
fulfill the mystery they suggest in words. 

Inevitably, as in any big annual, a few of the regular exhibi- 
tors sent in some disappointing examples; Frasconi, Rogalski, 
Von Wicht and Sylvia Wald are disappointing only because 
we can see better works of theirs among the Purchase Prizes. 
But on the other hand there are some “finds”; I would parti- 
cularly cite Robert D. Ray’s Taos Still Life (Purchase Prize) in 
pale but piquant colors; Bill Sokol’s professorial Caged Bird, 
a virtuoso handling of vertical space; Nathan J. Oliveira’s 
black lithograph, The Death of an Ant; Norman Gorbaty’s 
feather-textured aquatint, Tree of Birds; Harry Krug’s delight- 
fully inventive piece of visual jabberwocky, The Development 
of the Ichneumon. 

This year a few artists who have been showing regularly 
manifest some new directions, the courage to break with fami- 
liar patterns. Seong Moy in The Night Visitor seeks a new 
basis of composition through areas rather than rhythmic swirls 
of line and colors; Leonard Edmondson, whose Flying Machine 
won a Purchase Prize, creates an original and convincing fan- 
tasy through curbing excesses of fine detail; Sister Mary Corita 
gains clarity and directness by avoiding figural montages in 
The Visitation; and Michael Ponce de Leon finds greater 
conciseness through the use of the broken silhouette to carry 
out the theme of The Cage (although edges and color in the 
example shown are unfortunately overworked). 

What Adja Yunkers has achieved in recent years—epitomized 
by Ostia Antica VI and the frontispiece of the handbook-cata- 
logue*—is more than a break with a familiar pattern (compare 
The Shoemaker among the Purchase Prizes with his recent 
work); it is the transformation of a slashing medium to a plane 
of the purest visual peace and lyric richness. Similarly, Karl 
Schrag’s etchings transcend the ordinary limitations of the 
sharp-edged line; his draughtsmanship embodies a grace and 
sweep which creates the effulgence of atmosphere, the nuances 
of a weather change. In such ripeness as theirs—and also in 
Lasansky’s Pieta and Harry Brorby’s The Cornfield, among the 
previous Purchase Prizes—the standard for this and further 
Brooklyn print annuals resides. 





* Ten Years of American Prints, 1947-1956 by Una E. Johnson. 
Published by the Brooklyn Museum. $1.00. 


Right: Louis SCHANKER: Abstract Landscape No. 1 (1946). 


Purchase Award, Brooklyn Print Annual, 1947. 
Colorplate, courtesy Brooklyn Museum. 
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THE PAINTINGS OF MORRIS KANTOR 







represented im its latest phase by an art in which complex 
figures inhabit a rare atmosphere of beautiful color (see in 
THE SUMMERTIME, 1955, below) brings the explorations of 


The personal vision of this distinguished American artist 
> 
a lifetime to new discoveries. 





Courtesy Rehn Gallery 





BY ANITA VENTURA 


P the Summertime, its two figures moving into the warm 
sun-yellows, taking to themselves the clear colors of lakes 
and flowers and existing in a world of space contained on a 
single canvas, is one of Morris Kantor’s most recent paint- 
ings. Indicative of the work that this American painter has 
been doing in the last two years, it will surprise those who 
thought they knew Kantor from his paintings of five years 
ago, just as critics at that time faced unfamiliar works of his 
and had to admit that he “is an unremitting explorer.” 

In 1935 the art critic for The New Yorker said of him: “At 
a point in development where most painters are hardening 
into a pat manner, Kantor seems to be flowing into a bigger 
mold.” This might have been written at any time in his career. 
And it is true, as well, that his latest paintings are as “young” 
in their energies as his earliest; the first are as wise in their 
revelation of feeling as those he is doing now. 

Morris Kantor began the study of his life’s work in 1916, at 
the age of twenty, seven years after he had arrived in this 
country from his birthplace in Russia. From the beginnings of 
his public showings his high quality has been remarked, how- 
ever much surprise has been concurrently expressed that this 
high quality presents itself in the changing modes that so 
definitely mark the various periods in his career. At the In- 
dependent Artists’ Exhibition in 1923 his cubist-inclined Mid- 
summer Symphony was found “noteworthy in the show”; in 
1929, when he showed with A. S. Baylinson at the Brummer Gal- 
lery on his return from a year of painting in Paris, his figure 
paintings and still lifes were, for a not-too-jaded reviewer, the 
“thrill of the week,” and comparisons were made to the sub- 
ject matter and color of two such different sources as Braque 
and Redon; in 1931, when he won the Logan Medal at the 
Chicago Art Institute with Haunted House, “Chicagoans were 
puzzled,” but the Chicago newspaper reporting the scene also 
headlined “Interest Mounting to a Furor”; in 1938 his Light- 
house won the third prize and the Bronze Medal at the Cor- 


coran, and in 1940, when this same painting (of a windswept 
lighthouse appearing over wide dunes) won the Temple 
Medal at the Pennsylvania Academy’s annual, it was declared 
the most important American painting acquired by a public 
collection. In 1947 he was one of the Americans included in 
the UNESCO show in Paris; in 1953, in his show at the Rehn 
Gallery, he was found to be dealing in a “fluid, continuous 


space,” and reconsiderations of his means were again a neces- 
sity to the expressed admiration of his quality. 

What constants can be found in these years of change? What 
qualities in these paintings, however various their modes, in- 
form you that they are from Kantor’s hand? These questions 
are as inevitably called up (as balance, in part, to a recital of 
change) as their opposites might be in the survey of an art 
that has shown a single method throughout a painter’s straight- 
line evolution. I find these: a certain tautness in design; a ten- 
sion of forms, never static, always moving, sometimes to a 
complexity that a part of contemporary sensibility, so edu- 
cated by the primitive, cannot bear; a delicacy in the forming 
of that tautness, not only in the artist’s conception of his sub- 
ject and the quality with which he expresses himself through 
it, but in his governing of the paint itself, from which he 
seems to exact colors and shapes. And most certainly, through- 
out every phase of his work, Kantor has presented for our 
inspection his free-flowing feelings about the human situation 
—comments on man’s environment, his invasion of it and its 
own invading effect; man’s isolation in that environment and 
his attempts, never wholly successful, in the face of an over- 
whelming nature, to alleviate this isolation. 

A romantic, melancholy vision? It has been apparently so 
in the paintings of the mid-thirties, among them Derelict, in 
which a gnarled piece of driftwood, itself gray, rests on a 
stretch of gray-tan sand, against a gray-blue sky; and in The 
Poet by the Sea, in which two small figures struggle (against 
the elements? each other?) on an immense beach reached at 


every point by the sea, a ponderous, cloud-heavy sky over them, 
a looming, dark crag beside them. And apparently so again, 
in the paintings of the earlier thirties, those indoor-outdoor 
paintings—Woman Reading, for instance, in her bed, by lamp- 
light, the light reaching out to illumine the night and its 
objects which windows and not even walls can keep out. 
Haunted House, over which “Chicagoans were puzzled,” seems 
to me another such evocation of mysterious commingling of all 
visible outdoors with whatever past and present life might 
be contained in that antique-furnitured room’s pattern-papered 
walls. A series of still lifes of early American furnitures (Early 
American Interior, 1931, Black Parasol, 1932*) presents ob- 
jects come so intensely alive, through Kantor’s careful paint- 
ing, that they seem to invite time and the elements to come 
through an open door or to take them on the beach, so their 
strength can be tested and proved in the weathering. In 
Farewell to Union Square, 1932 (painted just before he left 
his Union Square studio, to which he returned in 1940), a 
rose floats its pink freshness over the city square, somehow 
denying the present reality of rows of cars parked around the 
square below and of rows of windows in the enclosing gray 
buildings. 

Of paintings of this sort, Duncan Phillips, who in 1932 
— a show at the Phillips Gallery “From Eakins to Kan- 
tor,” has said: “Kantor is not literary, but he is decidedly 
psychological and in that sense a man of this time, an Amer- 





*In the Phillips Gallery, W sshington, D.C. Other public collections 
in which Kantor is represented include: the Museum of Modern 
Art, N. Y., the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y., the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, N. Y., the Newark (N. J) Museum, the 
Wilmington (Dela.) Society of Fine Arts, the Worcester (Mass.) 
Museum, the Rochester (N. Y.) Memorial Art Gallery (paintings 
on loan from a private collector), the Pennsylvania Academy Mu- 
seum, the Chicago Art Institute, the University of Arizona, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection, Illinois 
Wesleyan University, University of Illinois. 
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One of many drawings that preceded IN THE SUMMERTIME. 





Above, SYNTHETIC ARRANGEMENT, 1923. 
Above, right, EARLY AMERICAN INTERIOR, 1931. 


Kantor (left) 
with students at the 
Art Students League, 1949. 





MORRIS KANTOR 





ican super-realist in painting. His New York night [is felt 
with] intense concentration upon the task of fusing with fine 
pattern the chaotic elements of ‘the stream of consciousness.’ ” 

While every painting of Kantor’s accomplishes this fusion, 
there have been periods, those of less explicit realism, in which 
his particular vision is seen through more stated demands of 
design and less “super-realistic” imagery. It is in such a period 
that he now finds himself, but it is equally true, with modifi- 
cations appropriate to their style and his experience, of his 
earliest paintings—even of his very first, a small portrait head. 
Yet, various as the modes of his painting have been, the total 
of his work can be seen as successive explorations in the 
realms of feeling; it has been the need to explore these realms 
that has called up the changes, and Kantor’s understanding 
that “new ideas need new techniques” that accounts for the 
un-like looks of various periods. Kantor’s life in art has not 
been a straight-line progression. It has been, rather, a series 
of viewpoints arrived at and, having been understood in paint- 
ing terms, abandoned for the keeping of other appointments 
he has assigned himself. 

His first paintings were done in the early 1920's, shortly 
after he left the Independent School of Art, where he had 
concentrated on drawing figures and still lifes in charcoal on 
large paper. At the Independent School, Homer Boss, succes- 
sor to Robert Henri, enthusiastically acquainted his students 
with the look of European paintings then new to them. There 
was current an interest in cubism, although it was a never fully 
articulated cubism that took place in this country some years 
after Braque and Picasso created it in Paris. The conclusions 
to which it brought Kantor after he left the Independent 
School are evident in Synthetic Arrangement, 1923. They in- 
clude an arbitrary breaking up of the space, a curious meeting 
of elements of the human figure with broken, architectural 
forms. Seen today, this large (6’5” x 4'7”) painting is strikingly 
handsome, whatever its absolute relation to the mode of French 
cubism; and it is certainly in many ways at odds with its French 
counterparts, in the rich passages of dark reds and browns, in 
the curious and immediate impact of the looming, light yel- 
low and blue area, its size and color opposed to the smaller, 
darker, foreground forms. Later in the twenties, working in a 
studio in the Lincoln Arcade Building, where Baylinson and 
Walter Pach also worked, Kantor continued in a cubistic treat- 
ment of the figure. Often, however, he isolated this motif on 
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Left, FAREWELL TO UNION SQUARE, 1931. Courtesy Newark Museum. 
Above, LIGHTHOUSE, 1931, in the Philadelphia Academy Collection. 


the canvas and showed its more natural curves in dark brown 
lines, now enlarged to become a needed weight, again trailing 
off into the light yellow or blue of the canvas. He returned 
from Paris in 1928 with an interest in painting figures, still 
lifes and landscapes realistically, feeling in himself, as he says, 
the need to acquaint himself with conventional forms and their 
natural values, as he never, not even in his art-school begin- 
nings, had done. 

The next period in which a pervading sense of the taut 
design of the painting is asserted is that of 1944-47, those 
years in which the “Monhegan” paintings were produced. 
These paintings of the rocky coast of Monhegan Island con- 
tinue in the rich earth colors that Kantor had long used, al- 
though now more pure white is displayed; the paintings are 
characterized by a delicacy in the detail of penciled cross- 
hatching and in areas of thin color glowing over the hard, 
gessoed surface, by a boldness in the large, sweeping organi- 


zation of the dark and light areas. The Monhegan trees are 
not seen as those wind-tortured Pines and Fog} of Cape Cod. 
The trees of Monhegan are stalwart ornaments to the cliffs 
they come out of, and when waves roll against rocks, as in 
Storm, their crash is held in by a firm line. 

Throughout these years, whatever has been the manner of 
his expression, Kantor has found the matter of it in objects 
and scenes close to him. He has seen from his studio window 
the changing life of Union Square; he and his wife have 
spent summers in those early American interiors of Massa- 
chusetts; he has walked over the Cape Cod dunes and known 
the Maine rocks of Monhegan Island; it may be his surround- 
ings in New City, N. Y., where he and his wife have had 
their home since their marriage in 1928, that appear in his 


ity of Arizona Collection by Mrs. Andrew 


+A gift to the Unive 
Pizzini, in whose personal collection are Derelict and The Poet 
by the Sea. 
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Left, storM, one of the Monhegan series, 1944. 
Above, THE TOWER, 1949. 
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MORRIS KANTOR 


Right, THREATENING IMAGE, 1954. 
Below, FIGURAMA #3, 1955. 





latest paintings. It is also typical of Kantor that the destruc- 
tion of World War II numbed his abilities (during the early 
1940's he painted a series of “war” pictures, heightened illus- 
trations of that destruction); it must have been with a new 
sense of recovery that his Monhegan paintings were done, and 
an effect of that sense which led him to the clarity of the bril- 
liant colors be began using in the figures of 1948. By the early 
1950’s he was advancing a particular idea of the human figure 
and had attained the “fluid, continuous space” of the paintings 
shown at the Rehn Gallery in 1953. 


[' ALL that has gone before has been so much, it is not too 
much more to say that “the last is not the least; the last is 
the best of all.” I have said that the latest would come as a 
surprise; so it will be to those who have not been able to know 
what they can expect of Kantor. 

Kantor again expresses his subject with the figure. It is a 
figure now, however, conceived with a greater complexity and 
adaptable to a rarer space than any he has previously brought 
forth. Once again it submits to an invasion of the air about it 








(or is it the figure itself that vaporizes?). While its beginnings 
might be said to have been the figures of the mid-twenties, 
those now weighted, now vanishing, linear-painted figures that 
followed the artist’s early cubism and preceded his desire to 
paint as realistically as possible, while there are also relation- 
ships in color and iconography to the more distorted figures in 
interiors that followed his Monhegan paintings, there is a 
greater explicitness in what Kantor is doing with the figure. 
Now he creates human forms as separate symbols of states of 
being and brings them together on the canvas to reveal their 
interaction. From this, though the color is as exactly keyed as 
ever, and the paint itself as exactly governed, the latest paint- 
ings attain their greater force. 

In Threatening Image, 1953-4 (32” x 52”), a single figure, its 
torso firmly planted, its attenuated head reaching the upper 
limit of the canvas, thrusts itself and a startling black and pink 
appendage before several smaller figures. The smaller figures 
are protected somewhat by stroked-on color that allows a 
distance. They move as shadows, their silhouettes intercepting, 
connected in their delineation and in the blues and grays that 
surround and help shape them. A small, cross-hatched area 
looks into the depth of the painting, while a dark appended 
shape thrusts toward its foremost limit. Between the two the 
eye cannot rest, must balance on shifting grounds, accommo- 
dating itself to the inward and outward flow of space. Here 
also appear, in the left side of the painting, the weighted and 
fluidly moving shapes that show transparencies within their 
contours and which, in Figurama No. 3, 1955, become anatomi- 
cal. 

In this painting the linear shapes, skeletal now, enclosed in 
pale flesh, become more angular. An enormous cross-hatch be- 
comes a figure with a life of its own. It is a very different 
figure (but no less explicit) than the one it is poised against. 
Its mate is certainly female; you wouldn’t need the breast-like 
circle to understand that. An almost-flat color area supports 
the second figure on the left; on the right it opens onto a light 
space (in itself, in Kantor terms, a human shape). The draw- 
ing is realistic, a different realism than that Kantor imagined 
in the early 1930's. There is a certain lusciousness in the posi- 
tion of the woman’s legs and in the half-turning gestures of 
the upper parts of the body; this sense is increased not only by 
the softly modulated colors of ‘its flesh, but by its opposition 
to the harder structure and less convoluting flesh of the op- 
posing figure. 

In Figurama No. 5, a strongly structured figure interposes 
itself between a heavy, involved, human shape (moving toward 
it perhaps) and a delicate female on the right. Small brush 
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strokes limn her edges, the areas of her weight billow out to- 
ward the other people on the canvas. Some of the woman’s 
definition is carried over to the large, massed figure, in the 
forming of legs, for instance, but in all, such different images 
get along together because Kantor creates them in space ap- 
propriate for each form, and these different spaces flow to- 
gether without frames or barriers. 

Thus, in using the human form to express a theme he has 
long dealt with—the states of isolation and meeting in which 
man lives—Kantor has produced figures whose complexities 
and variety allow them to exist in a space so contemporary 
that it has not before been inhabited. It is a remarkable 
achievement. 

In the Summertime carries the use of crossing and joining 
fluidly linear shapes farther into a making of the artist's 
present vision. The gray structures become vertebrae, ribs and 
socketed joints. A tense space creates a pull between two fig- 
ures, which are also opposed in color and movement. The 
whole body of one acts upon the firm stance of the other, 
which is balanced delicately by the gesture of an orange line 
and what might be a hand holding tender fruit. The large 
areas in In the Summertime, as in other works of this period, 
are never completely flat. They show different depths of the 
same color, strokes of it put on, one over the other, or faint 
brushings of another color through which may show the larger 
ground. It is not only the color but the light in the canvas that 
reveals the meaning promised by its title. 

Even at its most intense, color is always used in these paint- 
ings in a literally beautiful way. Beautiful is a word that 
naturally calls up admiration, though it has lately been ma- 
ligned in favor of words expressing less “esthetic” values. I 


Below, FIGURAMA #5 


mean it here as a term of admiration: the color is “delighting 
to the eye; admirable to the taste or mind.” Other paintings, 
consistent with In the Summertime in their beautiful color, 
achieve it through large areas of dark blues set against raw 
crimsons, rich yellow-oranges, soft greens and shadowy greys. 

If a change is again to be anticipated in Kantor’s work, it 
will probably appear first on a masonite panel in his studio, 
to which he tacks drawings that precede the paintings. Several 
drawings of the same figure are done—one with pen-hatched 
planes, another with brush-washed areas. The painted image 
incorporates the various modes of the drawings; the figures 
further change by their positions in relation to each other and 
to the surrounding color. This way of working, with the draw- 
ing preceding the painting, though not planning it, is one 
that Kantor has long used. 

It’s likely, considering his past, that Kantor’s painting will 
move into another phase, but that will not be until he has 
done with the current one. This continuous moving on, the 
uninterrupted flowing out of his personal vision, has always 
been accomplished, despite forces that might have held it back: 
public recognition of a type of painting that was, for him, 
over with, and a teaching schedule that has been constantly 
heavy since 1940, when he began to teach at Cooper Union, 
adding those classes to his schedule at the Art Students League, 
where he has taught since 1935. He is loved as a teacher, and 
for a belief of his—certainly related to his career as a painter— 
that “each painting should stand by itself . . 
basic pattern of life.” 

It is a lesson that Kantor teaches as he has always performed 
it—with vision, intelligence and love for the art in which 
he lives his life. 


. Variety is the 
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Baudelaire as an art critic ...the Panofsky method in 
iconography ...a monograph on Nuno Goncalves . . . drawings 
from Bologna ... Kaethe Kollwitz in her graphic work... 
Notre-Dame of Parts ... studies in Romanesque 
... critical views of Patrick Heron 


The Mirror of Art, Critical Studies by Charles 
Baudelaire. Translated and edited by Jonathan 
Mayne. Phaidon Press. $3.50. 


[ BAUDELAIRE really “the father of modern art 
criticism”? He would have disliked that label; 
but perhaps it is true, although not in an ex- 
clusively praiseworthy sense. These essays on the 
Salons of 1845, 1846, 1859, on the Exposition 
Universelle of 1855, on Delacroix, French and 
English caricaturists, on laughter, are all inter- 
esting if one is interested in Baudelaire. I am 
not sure their value for the plastic arts is so 
great as it is reputed to be. The reason for this 
is not to be found in those of his judgments 
which fail to accord with contemporary ones, 
but, rather, in the fact that his criticism is so 
extremely literary. Baudelaire’s famous admira- 
tion for Delacroix invokes the myth of the artist 
as a great being, it celebrates the occasions of art, 
it worships a complex and savage imagination; 
what is really admired, however, is something 
other than Delacroix’s painting. 

The present heirs of Baudelaire’s style in art 
criticism have debased its quality even as they 
preserve the tradition. We are all familiar with 
the sort of commentary which composes prose 
poems of indifferent merit and dubious meaning, 
which employs colloquialisms, ironies, vulgarities, 
metaphors and similes of the most intricate kind, 
but which often fails to communicate anything 
but sensibility. I have in mind particularly that 
style which reveals “X’s pictures in the charm of 
their dangerous arrogance. They dare more than 
such tactile conquest should presume, but X’s 
world of invention is worth the price, although 
its armor defends the fortress against those who 
refuse to abandon hope.” Since the last show, X 
may have “sharpened” something that was vague, 
or “loosened” something that was “tight,” but 
that finishes the criticism. Don Quixote, Oedipus, 
sages of the Orient, or Danny Kaye are offered 
as the artist’s personae, but the pictures them- 
selves may dissolve behind a cloud of somebody’s 
written-up response. 

Now, Baudelaire might be called the father of 
this sort of commentary, even if he would dis- 
dain the connection. Not all the examples of it 
are bad; some are very interesting, very brilliant, 
very perceptive, as Baudelaire was—and his acu- 
ity is not famous without reason. When well- 
done, this sort of thing can make very good read- 


ing. And, then, the contemporary situation in 
art may encourage a particular kind of critical 
commentary. The desire to understand modern 
art as intimately as possible may account for it, 
too, because the stance is that of a subjective 
identification with the artist’s feeling, or with 
what it is presumed to be. Naturally, a sense for 
the artist’s vantage point is eminently desirable; 
in addition, the métier of criticism imposes a 
responsibility for confronting the crises of taste. 
This is not always done. Indeed, it is rare to find 
criticism which discusses art with reference to 
any specific ideas about it; and even more rare 
is to find serious and reasoned remarks on value, 
quality, success or failure. What is rare, in short, 
is commitment. Abstract expressionism is so 
widely accepted that those who have been un- 
able to assimilate it, or unable to accept any 
modern art since 1870, those recalcitrants often 
display a stronger commitment, albeit an igno- 
rant or rigid one, than the more appreciative 
partisans. 

It is at this juncture that Baudelaire offers a 
valuable example, not so much in the content of 
his critical remarks, as in the force and scope of 
his commicment. He knew that “criticism should 
be partial, passionate, and political, that is to 
say, written from an exclusive point of view 
that opens up the widest horizons.” And perhaps 
not since the early years of this century has art 
so demanded a criticism of this sort. Neverthe- 
less, to recommend Baudelaire now may be un- 
wise, even gratuitous: his enthusiasm for De 
Maistre, original sin, and the rest, have made 
him very attractive to some of our contempo- 
raries, just as his Satanism appealed at an earlier 
time. And it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that Baudelaire’s very acute awareness of the 
imagination in its relation to nature still kept 
him from appreciating Courbet properly, and 
even in spite of that admirable conviction about 
the heroism of modern life as an esthetic sub- 
ject. He valued Daumier, but not Manet, and 
there is nothing to indicate that he would have 
liked Cézanne. He thought Ingres was “ravished 
by nature.” One may be pleased to note Baude- 
laire’s perception of the difference between the 
finished and the complete in art, or his excoria- 
tion of the chic and the poncif, or his recogni- 
tion of the importance of temperament and 
naiveté, or his acute sense of what photography 
might mean for painting; still, his fury at that 





new industry is so connected with a general rage 
against nature and the despised idea of progress 
that he fails to salvage much from his insight. 

But Baudelaire’s art criticism should not be 
recommended for its specific opinions. Baudry, 
Lami, Gérome and Hébert count for much less 
than they did then, photography is not a prob- 
lem, Ingres is not the old guard, Delacroix is not 
a contemporary but a master. And “chaque 
époque a son port, son regard et son sourire,” 
and every age has its own idea or expression of 
beauty. What is more important is the explicit 
energy of ideas which makes a response serious. 
Although Baudelaire provides ample evidence 
about those dangers which are peculiar to a 
strong commitment, it is still that aspect of his 
art criticism which stands as an instructive ex- 
ample. He was more than just disponible. 

This book is copiously equipped with foot- 
notes, identifications, elucidation of obscure ref- 
erences, and with illustrations of many pictures 
and sculptures discussed in the text. The trans- 
lation is readable, although it does not evince 
any brilliance of commitment to the complexi- 
ties of French prose. But Baudelaire is notoriously 
difficult to translate. SONYA RUDIKOFF 
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Meaning in the Visual Arts by Erwin Panofsky. 
Anchor Books. $1.45. 

Pandora’s Box by Dora and Erwin Panofsky. 
Bollingen Series. $4.50. 


RWIN PANOFSKY has himself pointed out a 
E, difference between iconography, which is 
the identification or description of images in 
art, and iconology, which takes the image out of 
its isolation and interprets it in a context of his- 
torical, psychological, and cultural meaning. 
Iconography must, of course, precede iconology, 
since we must first identify the image before 
venturing to interpret its significance. Thus icon- 
ography is an activity of “pure” scholarship, and 
in Pandora’s Box Dora and Erwin Panofsky have 
pursued some of the “special problems” of icono- 
graphy in a thoroughly informed and informa- 
tive account of the “changing aspects” of a clas- 
sic image born in Hesiod and used in all the arts. 

They begin from Jane Harrison’s remark that 
Pandora, that “beautiful evil,” originally did not 
carry a “box” at all; instead, she brought a ves- 
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sel—a jar or pithos—until she appeared in Eras- 
mus, who in 1508 was responsible for the pyxis, 
perhaps confusing her with Apuleius’ figure of 
Psyche. Pandora disappears {10m medieval art. 
How, then, was this Greek image resurrected, 
and why, strangely, did she reappear in French 
rather than Italian art? And how do contradic- 
tory meanings cluster about her until she be- 
comes a changing symbol for Hope, for Fatal 
Curiosity or Ignorance, for Eve, for Rome or 
Paris, and eventually a sign of cosmic Beauty 
for Goethe, a cloying demi-nude for William 
Etty, a femme fatale for Rossetti? 





These questions are answered while the Panof- 
skys explore texts, paintings, emblems, and en- 
gravings from Hesiod and Rosso to Paul Klee 
and Max Beckmann, who in 1947 symbolized the 
horror of the atomic bomb by a surreal Pan- 
dora’s Box. As in other Panofsky investigations, 
the footnotes extend outward from the argument 
into the farthest reaches of erudition, becoming 
an obbligato to the main theme; if at any moment 
we glance down the page we may discover a re- 
mark on how “the notion that Deucalion was 
the son of Pandora and Prometheus seems to 
survive only in Hellanonikos’ Scholia in Apollo- 
Rhodium and asides on 
Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. 
Yet the book carries its learning easily, for there 
are larger interpretations—the importance, for 
example, of line-engraving to the doctrinaire 
that reduced 
neat contours without color or modeling, a tech- 
nique in poetry as well as engraving (although 
one might protest that Landor’s verse is a better 
instance of similarity to Flaxman than Keats’ 
Endymion). 


dorum Strabo”—or 


“romantic classicism” forms to 


By contrast to Pandora’s Box the collection of 
nine essays called Meaning in the Visual Arts is 
chiefly devoted to iconology, and shows how 
many faces art history can wear. Panofsky has 
happily “chosen for variety rather than consist- 
ency,” and has used all the methods of scholar- 
ship—archeology, biography, esthetic theory, sci- 
ence itself—to place artistic images in large con- 
texts. There is consistency, too, for here Panofsky 
is abidingly a humanist in the authentic sense of 
the word, concerned with “humanitas as a value” 
and insisting on the human meaning of art in 
Western culture. These essays, reprinted from 
his work between 1921 and 1953, all emerge from 
their specialized evidence into the bright domain 
of the history of ideas. With Panofsky history of 
ideas is not a review of bygone concepts; it is a 
precious tradition of man’s experience and val- 
ues, a human record—and “human records do 
not age.” They keep their meanings for us. As 
a humanity, art history can “transform the cha- 
otic variety of human records into what may be 
called a cosmos of culture.” Thus these studies 
recover the past as a re-creative experience, which 
is always the finest conquest of learning. Panof- 
sky quotes Marsilio Ficino: “History is necessary 
not only to make life agreeable, but also to en- 
dow it with a moral significance.” 

A prefatory essay explains why the art histo- 
rian, whether he take the role of connoisseur, 
theorist, or archeologist, must be the humanist; 
and the closing essay sketches how the study of 
art history is becoming a humanity in the United 
States, where it must guard against being a mere 
academic specialism. The art historian at his 
best cannot be “trained”; he must be given the 
chance to “mature,” and maturing happens only 
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in a familial cluster of scholars. So Panofsky 
looks back to the early days when ripeness began 
to come and the Institute of Fine Arts was mis- 
erably shut in the basement of the Metropolitan 
Museum, where smoking was sternly forbidden, 
and from which the attendants at exactly 8:55 
P.M. turned students and faculty out into the 
streets. 

In the other essays (four of them being res- 
cued from the heavy files of German periodicals) 
Panofsky’s animated scholarship transmutes itself 
into a kind of sensitive cultural diagnosis: ico- 
nology at its wisest. The essay on the theory of 
human proportions, for instance, probes the dif- 
ferences between Egyptian, Greek, Byzantine, 
medieval, and Renaissance views of man and his 
place in the cosmos. One wishes there appeared 
along with it that other now inaccessible essay 
“Perspective as Symbolic Form” (1924-25) which 
has not been outmoded by recent discussion of 
Renaissance space. 

When Panofsky turns to the career of Abbot 
Suger, he treats even biographical anecdote as a 
mode of cultural history, taking Suger in his 
“humble vanity” as a “proto-humanist rather 
that an early scholastic.” While speaking of 
Titian’s Allegory of Prudence, Panofsky becomes 
the connoisseur; but the following essay on a 
page of Vasari’s Libro transvalues connoisseur- 
ship to history of ideas again, for it has an ex- 
cursus On mannerism as a style and unfolds to- 
ward the notion that the first conscious gothic 
“revival” in the North was inspired not by archi- 
tecture but a mood, seeking the past “in a spirit 
of romantic yearning.” Similarly the essay on 
Diirer interprets not only the Renaissance re- 
covery of the past, but also the difference be- 
tween the Northern representation of the past in 
“realism” and fantasy, and the Italian represen- 
tation of the past in a classicizing “idealism.” 
Diirer felt the “pathos of distance” as Italians 
could not. This theme is carried through an ac- 
count of the changing meanings of the elegiac 
motif used in Poussin’s Et In Arcadia Ego; and 
by this nostalgia for Arcadia we may, Panofsky 
suggests, see the disparity between medieval and 
Renaissance visions of the past. 

Altogether this collection shows the art histo- 
rian transcending the special problems of his 
research, and illustrates Panofsky’s thesis that 
“archeological research is blind and empty with- 
out esthetic re-creation, and esthetic re-cre- 
ation is irrational and often misguided without 
archeological research.” Further: it is said of 
art history that “its native tongue is German”; 
but these essays show how, thanks to Hitler, the 
best of German art history has learned to speak 
English, to speak it naturally, modestly, and gen- 
erously. Perhaps it speaks this alien tongue with 
better effect than it ever spoke German? In fact 
this valuable little book is a sign of a new com- 
munity of learning—or would it be too much to 
say a new humanism? WYLIE SYPHER 
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Nuno Goncalves by Reynaldo dos Santos. Phai- 
don. $8.50. 





N' GONCALVES,” according to Anthony Blunt, 
“is the last great artist of the fifteenth 
century to have been disinterred from oblivion.” 
Although he is now considered to be one of the 
greatest of Portuguese painters, Goncalves re- 
mained unknown in his own country until the 
discovery, in 1882, of the single enterprise upon 











which his fame largely rests: the polyptych for 
the Convent of St. Vincent, a work of six panels 
depicting that saint, the patron of Lisbon and 
of the royal household, surrounded by the emi- 
nent figures of a period when Portugal was en- 
gaged in conquest and discovery. Another of his 
works, of similar proportions and executed for 
the Cathedral of Lisbon, is known to have been 
destroyed in the earthquake of 1755. Beyond the 
borders of his own country, however, Goncalves 
has still remained unknown, except for an exhi- 
bition of Portuguese painting at the Jeu de 
Paume in Paris in 1931, and a recent exhibition 
of Portuguese primitives in England, the latter 
event possibly having provided the impetus for 
this admirably illustrated monograph on the 
painter and his masterpiece. 

On the origins of Goncalves’ art, distinct as it 
is from the painting which preceded it, there is 
much speculation. Its Flemish bias has been ten- 
tatively connected to a known historical event. 
In 1428, the hot-tempered Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy, sent an embassy to Portugal to 
ask for the hand of the Infanta Dona Isabella, 
accompanied by the painter Jan van Eyck, who 
was commissioned to execute a portrait of that 
lady. Joaquim de Vasconcellos, a nineteenth- 
century Portuguese critic, and one of the first 
to interest himself in the art of Goncalves, has 
suggested that the painter came under the influ- 
ence of the Flemish master at that time or that 
he perhaps travelled to Flanders in the retinue 
of Isabella and there learned the technical side 
of his art. But in spite of its allegiances to Flem- 
ish painting, Goncalves’ great work remains in 
the insular tradition of Spanish and Portuguese 
art, eschewing both the marvelously detailed 
landscape views of Flemish masters and the vir- 
tuoso perspective views that interested an Italian 
contemporary like Uccello. And while, with Flem- 
ish painting, Goncalves’ portraits concentrate 
upon the three-quarter view of the face (in op- 
position to the Pisanello-type profiles of some 
Italian artists of the period), Goncalves’ faces tend 
to be sculpturally, rather than softly, modeled. 
Despite what must have been the liberating in- 
fluences of Flemish painting, his art somehow 
remained within the gothic tradition. What was 
unique in him was his interest in strikingly in- 
dividualistic and psychological portraiture, an 
interest that embraced the humanizing principles 
of the Renaissance. 

Appointed court painter to Alfonso V in 1450 
(receiving a pension and an annual allowance 
of a piece of Bristol cloth for his wardrobe), 
Goncalves ostensibly executed his altarpiece dur- 
ing his term of appointment. It is a work on the 
large scale, crowded with notable personalities 
of the court who were connected both with the 
King and with the patron saint of the royal 
household, St. Vincent. Much of: the research has 
centered around the personages represented. In 
the first panel of the Cistercian monks from Alco- 
baca, the most prominent figure has been identi- 
fied as Brother Vasco Tinoco, the King’s Grand- 
Almoner. His presence in the work lends cre- 


At right: Portrait of Prince John, later 
King John II, from the PANEL OF 
THE INFANTE, by Nuno Goncalves. 
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dence to the suggestion that the altarpiece was 
executed in fulfillment of a royal vow for the 
success of the African campaigns of 1458-64, in 
which Alfonso and the represented knights took 
part. The subject of the second panel is a group 
of fishermen, probably from the Brotherhood of 
Fishermen and Navigators, whose patron Vin- 
cent was, and whose center and infirmary were 
near the Cathedral of Lisbon. Of the various fig- 
ures in the Panel of the Infante—so named for 
its portrait of Prince Henry the Navigator—a 
number of personages have been identified, in- 
cluding Alfonso and his Queen, Isabella, as well 
as Prince John (later King John II) and the 
painter himself. In the second central panel, the 
figure of St. Vincent is surrounded by five knights 
representing the five highest military and naval 
commands, in back of whom stands the Arch- 
bishop of Lisbon, Don George da Costa, and a 
group of his canons. The remaining two panels 
depict, first, a group of knights—friends of the 
King who had taken part in the campaigns at 
Ceuta and Alcacer in Africa—and second, among 
other figures, a man holding a piece of a skull, 
the relic of St. Vincent that was kept by the 
Convent for which the altarpiece was painted. 
The fact that the work contains approximately 
sixty individual portraits would indicate that it 
was painted over a number of years, and the 
altarpiece has been dated, from hair and cos- 
tume styles, as having been executed between 
1460 and 1470. The Panel of the Infante has 
received a closer dating due to the identification 
of Prince John, who appears from his portrait to 
be from ten to twelve years old and would have 
been that age in the years 1465-67. 

The portrait of the young Prince, one of the 
most impressive of all the assembled figures, be- 
speaks that often moody insight into character 
which is evident in Goncalves’ art. If one com- 
pares the head of John, pallid and somewhat sul- 
len, with the benevolent and lively head of 
the Duke of Guimaraes, one can see the poles 
of characterization to which Goncalves’ art could 
reach. And that comparison is made more poign- 
ant by the knowledge that Guimardes—a close 
friend and soldier to Alfonso—was beheaded 
some years later when the prince ascended the 
throne as John II. One looks in vain even 
among the minor figures, the monks and fish- 
ermen appearing in the background, for the 
sterile repetition of the same faces. Each fig- 
ure looks out of the painting with his own 
expressive individuality. It is of this aspect of 
Gongalves’ art that the French historian René 
Huyghe has written, “But it is not only in the 
realm of plastic form that Nuno Goncalves’ 
achievements lie; his most important work was 
perhaps his expression of the human spirit. His 
figures are so attentive to their own thoughts 
that all connection seems to be broken between 
them, except for the coincidence that has brought 
them together. Each one of them is so wrapped 
in himself that his eyes seem not so much to 
search the world as to serve as an outlet for his 
inward thoughts.” JAMES R. MELLOW 


At left: Cistercian monk from Alco- 
baca, believed to be Brother Vasco 
Tinoco, from the PANEL OF THE 
MONKS by Nuno Goncalves. 
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Bolognese Drawings in Windsor Castle by 
Otto Kurz. Phaidon. $12.50. 


TTO KURZ, the most learned of all learned 

men, the indefatigable librarian of the War- 
burg Institute in London, says in the first sen- 
tence of the introduction to his book that he, as 
the compiler of the Bolognese drawings, ought to 
be the object of pity rather than contempt. He 
writes, so he says, “for a public that does not 
exist.” That may be true. Nevertheless, he finds 
it not beneath himself to investigate the most 
remote paraphernalia of scholarship, composing 
a catalogue in some parts almost as exciting as a 
detective story. “Le bon Dieu est dans les dé- 
tails.” And he can comfort himself with the 
thought that these Bolognese drawings, mostly 
by familiar artists, were in the eighteenth century 
eagerly collected and en masse brought to Eng- 
land, for instance to the royal collection at Wind- 
sor. There they peacefully slumbered in big, 
beautiful folios until the limitless curiosity of 
English and German art historians brought them 
into the daylight. 

In the series of catalogues of the Bolognese 
drawings of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies at Windsor, there have already been pub- 
lished the drawings of the Carracci by Witt- 
kower, the drawings of Domenichino by Pope- 
Hennessy, and those by Guercino still in prepa- 
ration by Denis Mahon. So almost all the raisins 
are taken out of the cake, and the courageous 
editor of the new volume has to content himself 
with the crumbs. Only one big raisin remains, 
and that is Guido Reni. Of this most famous 
painter in Bologna of the seventeenth century 
there are not enough drawings in the Windsor 
collection to form an independent volume. Of 
the 155 which go under his name, only 42 are 
accepted by Kurz and reproduced in 12 excel- 
lent plates and 30 text illustrations. However, 
many of these illustrations show the highly so- 
phisticated craftsmanship of the artist who was 
one of the most celebrated painters for two cen- 
turies before his name suffered an eclipse in the 
Victorian period. Today perhaps many people 
would still say, “Guido Reni, is he not the painter 
of the sweetish Madonnas with eyes looking to- 
ward heaven, which our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers so sentimentally admired?” How- 
ever, it is almost a law that artists who for cen- 
turies have been celebrated as the zenith of beauty 
are in some way immortal. Even after a deep fall 
in appreciation, they rise again to new glory. 
That is the case with Reni, a great success in the 
Bolognese exhibition of 1954. Our generation is 
again able to appreciate drawings like the Torso 
of Apollo for the famous Aurora fresco, or the 
emotional head of Marsyas and many others. 
Nobody is better able to evaluate Reni than Mr. 
Kurz, who was one of the first to see through 
this prejudice the historical and artistic value of 
this painter in a well-documented biography. 
And so here he makes the most sagacious and 
elucidating commentary to the drawings of Reni 
at Windsor, all of great interest and sometimes 
of an austere beauty. 

Though not belonging to the same class as 
Reni, there are in this volume individual drafts- 
men whose artistic physiognomies stand out. Reni’s 
friend and companion in the Carracci workshop, 
Francesco Albani, is represented by some remark- 
able drawings. Also, there are head studies by the 
monumental Cavedone. Of Lionello Spada, called 
the ape of Caravaggio, is the remarkably fresh 


and almost Caravaggesque sketch of a youth terri- 
fied by a witch. It illustrates a letter in which 
the artist complains about a nightmare personi- 
fied by the witch and begs for a potion to cure 
him of these hallucinations. 

Quite a few of these unfamiliar artists run 
into the eighteenth century, and it is interesting 
to note that the early Bolognese linear style be- 
comes painterly under the influence of Venice, 
so that one thinks of Watteau and Boucher in 
the Cantarini drawings. 

From the time of Annibale Carracci, Bologna 
was famous for landscapes. One can be grateful 
that many of these landscapes are well illustrated, 
and of special interest are the drawings by Fran- 
cesco Grimaldi, whose paintings and drawings 
were eagerly collected in the eighteenth century 
and often mistaken for those of the more fa- 
mous Claude Lorrain and Gaspar Dughet. 

As a whole, for every amateur who collects 
drawings—it is now very much in fashion—this 
new catalogue of Windsor drawings is a great 
collection of examples for comparison, authenti- 
cated by the great connoisseur and historian, 
Otto Kurz. WALTER FRIEDLAENDER 





The Graphic Work of Kaethe Kollwitz com- 
piled by August Klipstein. Gallery St. Etienne. 
$30.00. 


E selfless devotion of scholarship has here 
sian posterity with so complete and so 
carefully annotated a record of an artist’s life- 
work that one can safely say: He who owns this 
book owns the key to Kollwitz’ work. In fact, 
more than the key. The skillfully prepared plates 
are, of course, not meant to be substitutes for 
the original etchings, woodcuts and lithographs; 
the photographs necessarily reduce a very large 
picture to a fraction of its original size, and 
thus give only a vague summation of the work’s 
quality. On the other hand, the photographs are 
rather good, and clearly reproduced on excel- 
lent, heavy-coated paper. In many cases, only 
rare, fugitive prints have survived, so that own- 
ers of this catalogue come as close as they can 
towards possessing the originals. In the course 
of the last war, quite a few wood blocks, stones 
and metal plates were destroyed. In some in- 
stances whatever prints had been made from 
these were lost as well. These works are repre- 
sented by the title and all other known data, 
and there is a ghostly blank space left where we 
look for a reproduction. 

This large, handsomely produced book is par- 
ticularly welcome today, eleven years after the 
artist’s death; many allegedly original Kollwitz 
prints which turned up for sale after the last war 
are actually copies produced through photo- 
graphic and other processes, often with the addi- 
tion of faked signatures, and obviously retaining 
little more than the broad outlines. To the work 
of an artist as conscientious and self-critical as 
the late Kaethe Kollwitz, this is a great indig- 
nity. The present catalogue, supplementing two 
earlier ones—by Johannes Sievers (1913) and A. 
Wagner (1927)—reveals how uncompromisingly 
serious the artist was in her search for the final 
form. After the first trial proof was taken, she 
would examine it most critically, and make im- 
provements. Of Battlefield, the sixth etching in 
the “Peasant War” series (No. 96 in the cata- 
logue), no fewer than nine states are in existence, 
and any artist might profit from studying the 
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development of the work. Also, early and late 
stages are juxtaposed in the book, as in the case 
of Hunger (No. 207, second woodcut in the se- 
quence, “The Proletariat”), of which no fewer 
than fourteen versions were made by the artist. 
The “Weavers” cycle began with lithographs, yet 
for artistic reasons Kollwitz decided to finish it 
in etchings. For she knew that every medium has 
a “soul” of its own, and that, to bring the image 
to its desired finality, an enormous skill, patience 
and love were required. 

Kollwitz did not have the versatility of a 
Picasso who experimented even with poetry: she 
limited herself to drawing with pencil, graver 
and etching needle (in her later years, she pro- 
duced a few sculptures). There are also clear 
limits to her subject matter; the more than two 
hundred and fifty pieces in the book can be 
grouped into a few categories: realistic studies 
of men and women, self-portraits, proletarian 
mothers with children, and peasants or workers 
subjected to hunger and the slaughter of war- 
fare, or revolting against their oppressors. When 
her parents asked why she ignored the bright 
aspects of life, and looked upon the darkest side 
only, she answered that she was fascinated by 
nothing else. 

It is often believed that Kollwitz’ art grew out 
of her socialist credo. But her early work is 
somber, even gloomy, without any revolutionary 
overtones, and her style was more or less fixed 
before she embarked upon the production of 
propagandistic illustrations and posters. Her in- 
terest in the “ugly” was, in part, a reaction to 
the late nineteenth century’s cult of artificial 
beauty, but largely a personal matter. In her 
self-portraits of 1891 and 1892 (Nos. 8, 8A and 
9) the young woman, just married, looks at us 
with knowing, unexcited eyes out of a quiet, 
undistinguished, Slavic face. Yet there was in her 
none of the neurotic obsessions of an Edward 
Munch, that hypochondriacal recluse. Rare are 
the pictures that are marred by a tinge of mor- 
bidity, and even less frequent are those permit- 
ting any sentimentality to detract from the 
purely esthetic pleasure. 

A careful study of the book carries us through 
an artistic development of more than fifty years 
—Kollwitz’ last known graphic work, dated 1942, 
is a lithographic protest, showing a mother 
clasping her young sons to shield them against 
the recruiting of adolescents into the Wehr- 
macht. In the work of 1890 we find the extreme 
naturalism that, in literature, had its counter- 
part in Zola and Gerhart Hauptmann (whose 
works inspired many prints). No. 41, Woman 
with Hands Laid over Each Other, is reminis- 
cent of Rembrandt’s chiaroscuro technique. There 
is also the less enjoyable influence of Max 
Klinger’s once famous allegories. Klinger’s ob- 
vious symbolism (see Nos. 29 and 48) disap- 
pears, as do the superfluous details, and the 
trend is in the direction of abstraction, of sim- 
pler forms, larger masses of blacks and whites; 
backgrounds are blotted out to concentrate all 
emphasis on the theme in the center, experi- 
ments with technical subtleties are undertaken, 
and the format is enlarged. Having begun with 
etching, she turned to lithography in 1896 (the 
first example is No. 30), while woodcuts domi- 
nate the 1920's. From about 1930 to the end 
the preferred medium is again lithography. 

The present catalogue offers a unique oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with what Romain Rol- 
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land described as “a poem reflecting the trials 
and suffering of humble and simple folk.” It is 
to the credit of the editors and publishers that 
some of the anguish and passion pervading Koll- 
witz’ work is conveyed by the reproductions, 
small though they are. Except for the English 
title page, the entire text is in German. The 
American edition (200 copies) might have been 
improved by the addition of a glossary trans- 
lating such difficult technical terms as “hand- 
geschoepftes Buettenjapan” or “Schmirgeldurch- 
druckverfahren.” ALFRED WERNER 
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Notre-Dame of Paris by Allan Temko. Viking. 
$6.75. 

R. TEMKO’s book is a likable undertaking— 
M a sincere effort to share his love and ad- 
miration for the Cathedral of Notre-Dame at 
Paris. That venerable structure has prompted 
many a writer to rhapsody, and Mr. Temko 
himself is certainly not stinting in enthusiasm, 
but he has more than glowing enthusiasm to 
offer; he is a scholar thoroughly familiar with 
the relevant historical and architectural litera- 
ture. Writing very decidedly for laymen, he gives 
the impression of having renounced academic 
kudos in order to bring his “message” to the 
widest possible audience. What might at first 
strike one as opportunism is rather zeal for his 
subject. 

Fervid though he is, the author assumes an 
eminently sound attitude toward the cathedral, 
which is presented above all as a professional 
triumph, the achievement of architects, artists 
and knowing workers. He describes the manifold 
ways in which the structure is an expression of 
medieval belief, but he corrects the frequent 
assumption that cathedrals were created by vast, 
anonymous throngs toiling with a sort of col- 
lective religious inspiration. He also disposes of 
the fanciful notion, entertained even by Viollet- 
le-Duc, that the builders of the cathedrals were 
anti-clerical libertarians. 

The step-by-step account of the erection of 
Notre-Dame shows a liveiy appreciation for in- 
triguing detail as well as essential data. Mr. 
Temko notes that the foundation walls are made 
up of huge blocks of stone laid in natural beds, 
placed in the same position that nature placed 
them in the quarry, so that their full geologic 
resistance comes into play. Further, these stones 
are dressed as fastidiously as the visible masonry 
in the walls above—setting a tone of integrity 
for the entire structure. The choir and the apse 
rose first, and the author’s survey of the develop- 
ment of the ogive shows what a daring achieve- 
ment their towering vaults represented for the 
third quarter of the twelfth century. Then fol- 
lowed the primitive transept and the nave, bring- 
ing the flying buttress to gothic architecture; and 
by the turn of the century work could begin on 
the supreme accomplishment, the facade. 

The author presents the facade splendidly. He 
describes the four harmonious buttresses, with 
their ingenious system of filling that enabled 
them to stiffen as they settled, so that the greater 
the pressure upon them the greater their resist- 
ance. Ably adapting the best of Emile Male, he 
details the iconography of the three portals, a fasci- 
nating summary of the natural and supernatural 
world of the Middle Ages. The galleries, arcades 
and friezes are shown as active structural members, 


each serving to steady or strengthen the con- 
struction. In the rose window we see a lacy 
frame whose strength and airiness have never 
been equaled in stone. And as for the absent 
spires, the author suggests that the master who 
was in charge of the work toward the middle 
of the thirteenth century terminated the towers 
where he did because he felt that additional 
height would harm the total proportions; the 
theory is supported by observations that make it 
seem not at all implausible. 

By 1250 the edifice was substantially. a com- 
pleted work. Nicely analyzing the different ele- 
ments according to date, Mr. Temko shows that 
within less than a century the project had called 
into being not only the first magnificently daring 
experiments of gothic architecture, but a host of 
its highest achievements; and certain elements 
already exhibited the first signs of the impend- 
ing decline in style. The completed structure 
became the most renowned cathedral in Chris- 
tendom, copied from Cyprus to Denmark. Paris 
was for long aware of the treasure it possessed, 
and tended Notre-Dame devotedly until the six- 
teenth century. Then the cathedral fell into neg- 
lect. What attention it did receive was disas- 
trous. Most of the stained glass was demolished 
in the eighteenth century and replaced with 
panes that would admit more light. Soufflot re- 
moved the pier and most of the tympanum of 
the main portal, so that the canopies of proces- 
sions could pass without hindrance. And the 
mobs of the Revolution, confusing the kings of 
Judah with the kings of France, pulled down 
the twenty-eight heroic statues from the gallery 
of the facade. By the middle of the last century 
Notre-Dame was in a lamentable state. Viollet- 
le-Duc’s repairs saved the structure, and we 
must be grateful to him despite his overen- 
thusiastic restorations. 

Mr. Temko’s book is subtitled “The Biog- 
raphy of a Cathedral”—a phrase which suggests 
a delimited project. And so long as the work 
keeps to the implied scope, it is quite a cred- 
itable achievement. Unfortunately, however, the 
author seems to have felt that “the biography of 
a cathedral” was not enough, and he has worked 
in an erratic history of Western civilization from 
the third century to the sixteenth. Architecture 
and cinemascopic history are hard to pull to- 
gether into a single work; the author is reduced 
to chapter headings like “The Western Facade 
and the Conquest of Normandy,” or sentences 
like “Both Saint Louis [the king] and Notre- 
Dame [the cathdral] leave much to be desired as 
structure alone.” 

The abusive “historical background” takes up 
considerably more space than is given to Notre- 
Dame, but Mr. Temko retrieves the situation in 
part. When concerned with the cathedral itself 
he writes with learning, engrossed interest and a 
nice sense of observation—so that these pages are 
the most absorbing in the book, and the best 
remembered once the work has been laid aside. 

FRANCIS KLOEPPEL 


Right, Crozier Head: Nativity 


Miraculous Birth of St. Nicholas of 
Bari, English, ca. 1150; from Monu- 
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Monuments of Romanesque Art by Hanns 
Swarzenski. University of Chicago Press. $25.00. 


LIVE BELL, who has been more often wrong 
than any man alive, and whose pronounce- 


ments have the irresistible appeal of all good 
fiction, once wrote: “In a painter’s studio you 
will sometimes find a fascinating picture by an 
unknown artist which will make you exclaim, 
‘No critic or Kunstforscher ever picked a thing 
of that sort out of a grubby curiosity-shop for 
seven and sixpence: it took an artist to find 
that.’ ’’* 

This has Mr. Bell’s usual charm; we feel at 
once that it ought to be true, since clearly the 
artist is a creator of values, whereas the Kunst- 
forscher, the erudite historian, peering through 
the bookish dust that clouds his spectacles, is at 
best a custodian of facts. And Mr. Bell’s remark 
has this further attraction that it is pleasantly 
believed, while evidence to the contrary is all a 
matter of sad scholarship. In the case of Roman- 
esque, for instance, the tedious fact is that 
antiquarians, ecclesiastical historians, archeolo- 
gists and Kunstforscher with foreign names spent 
a whole century discovering, preserving, dating, 
defining and admiring Romanesque art before 
they could persuade the world, including its 
artists, to look at it without indifference or dis- 
may. 

If today Romanesque is a shining value in our 
esthetic consciousness, then the recovery, or re- 
creation of that value is the work of creative art 
historians. Nor can there be much doubt that 
Hanns Swarzenski is one of these, is still discov- 
ering the dormant values that inhabit Roman- 
esque art. 

The subject of his book is the Kleinkunst of 
the early Middle Ages, those objects which, for 
lack of a word (words being fossils of departed 


*Magazine of Art, May 1951, p. 180. 








ideas), are declassed in our language as “minor,” 
“decorative,” “industrial” or “applied” arts. For 
these misnomers Swarzenski substitutes “the Art 
of Church Treasures”—the subtitle of his book. 

His plea for the dignity of the medieval im- 
age in little is sustained by 566 magnificent pho- 
tographs, most of them close-ups which jolt us 
into new perceptions. Plate 11, for example, re- 
produces the familiar Carolingian Codex Aureus 
in the Morgan Library. In the St. John (imme- 
diately below the arm sinister of the cross), the 
casual eye will see a figure rendered with a 
dachshund’s lack of poise; but its enlargement in 
Plate 12 reveals a sculptured relief wherein an 
almost antique understanding of the body is 
made to serve a fierce emotional expressiveness. 
Looking close, Swarzenski has found the most 
grief-racked St. John that ever wrung his hands 
beneath a cross—the work obviously of a very 
great artist. 

This kind of revelation meets us on almost 
every page. In a Doubting Thomas from a Ger- 
man tenth-century ivory we are shown an in- 
tensity of symbolic gesture unlike anything out- 
side modern dance. And on the crook of an 
English pastoral staff he finds a woman, brought 
to bed of a saint, as moving as any single figure 
out of Giotto, and almost two centuries older. 
It is hardly enough to say that these reproduc- 
tions are of the first quality; in nearly all the 
pictures chosen, the camera operates with a 
searching intimacy and becomes a tool subtly 
obedient to the author’s love. An ancient scien- 
tific theory believed that to see was to emit rays 
from the eye which mingled midway with emis- 
sions from the object seen. This may not be good 
science, but it is a fitting metaphor to describe 
Swarzenski’s kind of gaze. 

One’s only complaint is that the author, vexed, 
no doubt, by the task of selection and exclusion, 
has too often chosen to eliminate entire works 


in order to show more than one astonishing de- 
tail. Objects like the Gloucester Candlestick or - 
the Golden Altar of Basle appear only in signifi- 
cant quotations. Perhaps the author thought that 
these works, in their entirety, were well enough 
known (the Basle Altar did, after all, once make 
Life magazine). Or did he feel that the inherent 
grandeur of certain details could only be expe- 
rienced if they were removed from their setting 
on caskets and candlesticks which, in betraying 
their small scale, might degrade all their parts 
to the rank of furniture decoration? 

rhe introductory text is almost self-effacing in 
its brevity, but in the density of actual utterance 
it makes a memorable book. Swarzenski discusses 
the relation between sacred art and profane, be- 
tween the Cross and the Crown, between the 
attitudes of art and of iconoclasm, between the 
influence of antiquity and the new formal explo- 
rations. In one of his happy formulas he explains 
the differentiation of regional schools by “differ- 
ent degrees of susceptibility” to available models, 
antique, Byzantine, or Carolingian. For the lay- 
man this introduction forms an illuminating and 
highly readable text. And only the specialist will 
detect the scholarship and the many startling or 
heretical conclusions buried in these twenty-five 
pages, for they are sometimes expressed only in 
the digits of a date, as when a Mosan griffin- 
shaped aquamanile, traditionally dated in the 
thirteenth century by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is quietly (and convincingly) moved 
up a century—out of the gothic orbit into Ro- 
manesque. 

For the art historian the most challenging 
portion of the text and notes will be the classi- 
fication of these scattered and innumerable ob- 
jects into schools and provenance, beginning 
with the Carolingian era. But here, where only 
the utmost objectivity can be acceptable, the au- 
thor is moved by strong personal preferences, 
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neglects to show the stages of his reasoning, and 
leaves himself wide open to attack. 

Within the Carolingian Renaissance he ac- 
cords pride of place to the School of Reims, say- 
ing of its central monument, the Utrecht Psalter, 
that its drawings, “in their nervous spontaneity, 
in the dynamic directness and intensity of their 
message, rival and challenge the sketches of 
Leonardo, Rembrandt and Van Gogh as well as 
the best Chinese painting.” 

This is well enough, for Leonardo, out of 
the fullness of the praise he has received, can 
well afford to lend a little to the Psalter. But 


| Swarzenski proceeds, on far too tenuous evi- 


dence, to assign much of the finest Carolingian 
and tenth-century work to the school of Reims, 
and then accounts for the best in Ottonian, Ro- 
manesque and even gothic art by the degree to 
which the Reims tradition there remained vital. 
“The significance of the Reims School,” he says, 
“lies not only in its own great achievements, . . . 
but also in that it remained strong enough as a 
force to be instrumental in shaping the Roman- 
esque and the Gothic styles . . . Its liberating 
influence prevented both the labored classicism 

. of the Ada School and the rigid discipline 
and hieratic order of Byzantine art from making 


| the Romanesque style a mere sterile formalism.” 





This is strangely oversimplified, coming from 
so great a scholar. After all, the Southern Ot- 
tonian schools of Reichenau and Regensburg, 
and the Romanesque schools of Burgundy and 
the Languedoc, managed without influence from 
Reims, yet there is not a lifeless inch on the 
Vezelay tympanum or the porch at Moissac. But 
this objection has already been forestalled by the 
author. On page 18 he justified the restriction of 
his material to northwestern Europe by “the 
fact [my italics} that the great artistic problems 
of the Romanesque style were here tackled at an 
earlier date and more thoroughly comprehended 
and developed than anywhere else in the West.” 

What use is there in citing counter-arguments 
or quoting dissenting opinions? Thirty years ago 
Kingsley Porter declared that “throughout the 
entire eleventh and part of the twelfth century 
the great current of art in Europe was moving 
from the South to the North.”* Such counters 
are useless because everything hinges on a defi- 
nition of the author’s “great artistic problems of 
the Romanesque style.” By that formula he has 
placed himself beyond the reach of factual argu- 
ment; and if we point to the prior development 
of monumental sculpture in the South, he need 





*Porter, “Leonesque Romanesque and Southern 
France,” Art Bulletin, June 1926, p. 250. See also 
his Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage 
Roads, vol. 1, p. 17. 


Also Panofsky: “This Proto-Renaissance (of 
the 12th century) was a Mediterranean phenom- 
enon, taking its inception in Southern France, 
especially in Provence, and in North Italy.” 
(“Renaissance and Renascences,” Kenyon Review, 
Spring 1944, p. 213.) 

Or Georges Pillement: “Cluny qui fut, du Xe 
au XIle siécle la capitale spirituelle de l'Europe, 
fut aussi sa capitale artistique. C’est a Cluny que 
Part roman prit un essor nouveau, ce sont les 
grandes églises romanes clunisiennes qui pré- 
parent les vastes cathédrales gothiques.” [Ed. tr.: 
“Cluny, which from the tenth to the twelfth 
century was the spiritual capital of Europe, was 
its artistic capital as well. It was at Cluny that 
Romanesque art soared to new heights; it was 
the great Cluniac Romanesque churches which 
prepared the way for the vast gothic cathedrals.”’] 
(Le Saccage de la France, Paris, 1945, p. 94.) 

I cite these scholars to indicate what weight of 
evidence Swarzenski will require to make the 
current run the other way. 


only reply that, by his definition, Cluny and 
Moissac and Santiago and Toulouse remained 
“more or less outside the general development”; 
they did not really tackle the “great artistic 
problems” of the style. 

And now, if we ask what those problems are, 
we get an answer which explains a great deal. 
For the author sees in the continuity of the 
Reims tradition within Northern Romanesque 
“the victory of Hellenic classical humanism” 
over abstract and anti-naturalistic forms of artis- 
tic expression. The Romanesque for him reflects 
a “chasm between the physical and spiritual 
worlds,” and its “artistic problem” is the transi- 
tion towards “a medieval humanism achieving 
the calm but always living harmony of the 
classic ideal.” Reduced to its simplest terms, Ro- 
manesque art, in Swarzenski’s reading, is true to 
itself only where it strains away from itself into 
gothic. 

Once this is understood it becomes perfectly 
clear why Swarzenski slights the stark symbolism 
of Reichenau, the “metaphysical contortions” 
of Moissac and Souillac, the inspired rigidity 
and imperviousness to experience of the prophets 
of Arles and St. Gilles. Swarzenski is a medieval- 
ist with the taste of a classicist, and his predilec- 
tion for a humanistic art leads him to place 
Rainer of Huy above the Gilbert of the Autun 
portal. 

It is this preference also which affects the 
central thesis of Swarzenski’s text. His opening 
argument is that the so-called minor arts rep- 
resent the great arts of the medieval period. 
“The artistic aims of Romanesque sculpture and 
painting,” he says, “found their purest expres- 
sion in these small works in metal, ivory, enamel 
and miniature painting which often surpass the 
official formal achievements of the monumental 
arts.” 

In other words, if we would seek out the 
greatest masters of the Romanesque style, we are 
not to assume that they labored necessarily on 
works of conspicuous scale, but to consider the 
material and the sacred function of the object. 
It is the cover of a Gospel book, wrought in 
ivory and gold, which in the eleventh or twelfth 
century engaged the effort of the finest talents. 

Now it is true, on the evidence of Swarzen- 
ski's illustrations, that the small works of the 
period frequently show more of a classic human- 
ism in their figure style. That is to say, the 
figures, self-propelled and motivated, enjoy more 
freedom of action and a more naturalistic ani- 
mation than is found in contemporary monu- 
mental art. But this does not prove that better 
artists were engaged on smaller works. It may 
only indicate that the Romanesque sensibility 
relegated an available, more humanistic, variant 
style to smaller or sharply delimited areas, where 
the freedom claimed by naturalistic figures could 


Lion Devouring Man. Anglo-Saxon, early 11th 
century. 
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do the least damage to architectonic demands. In 
Romanesque architectural sculpture, figures that 
project nimbly from their ground are found not 
among the great jamb statues or on tympana, 
but in small dimensions only, as on capitals. 
The monumental prophets of St. Gilles, being 
large enough to influence the lines of the facade, 
observe the strictest architectural decorum, while 
in the narrow frieze above, naturalism is per- 
mitted to run loose. One suspects that the great 
Romanesque designers had a finer feeling for 
the applicability of a naturalistic manner than 
was possessed by any later age. Thus, once again, 
Swarzenski may well be misled by his own classi- 
cist standards when he sees “the artistic aims of 
Romanesque” finding “their purest expression in 
these small works.” 

And having said this much one returns to the 
book, forgets what is slighted or omitted, and 
rejoices in the things presented, which more 
than suffice to make this book a monument of 
Romanesque scholarship. 

LEO STEINBERG 


The Changing Forms of Art by Patrick Heron. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, London. Distributed 
in the U.S.A. by Macmillan. $5.75. 

Ivon Hitchens by Patrick ‘Heron. 
Books. $1.75. 


Penguin 


N ONE of the essays Patrick Heron has brought 
I together in The Changing Forms of Art, he 
sums up the situation of the visual arts in Eng- 
land in a way which provides a natural frame 
for his own criticism and the artistic values it 
seeks to support. “In a country where painting 
is understood primarily in terms of literature 
[he writes] . . . where critics still react first and 
foremost to what they call the ‘mood’ or ‘atmos- 
phere’ of a painting, instead of to its pictorial 
qualities, its palpable visual reality; where realism 
in some form, romantic or otherwise, is perenni- 
ally in favor—and, therefore, where realism’s op- 
posite, pure non-figurative abstraction, is also 
very acceptable—a painter in whom all the vir- 
tues of the central tradition in Western painting 
are . . . strong is bound to appear lonely. The 
English understand pure abstraction, or con- 
structivism, because it is an art dominated by 
theories (and to that extent it too is ‘literary’): 
their fear of the sensuous is not aroused . . .” 
The painter whom Mr. Heron has in mind in 
this instance is Ivon Hitchens (whose work is 
also the subject of a long essay in the Penguin 
Modern Painters series), but the modern accom- 
modation of this “central tradition” is his most 
consistent preoccupation throughout this volume 
of his essays and reviews. He sees that tradition 
manifested in our time in the works of Braque, 
Bonnard, Picasso and Matisse; he searches out 
its virtues in his English contemporaries and in 
the works of the English past—notably in Con- 
stable, about whom he has many illuminating 
things to say; and indeed his criticism is at its 
best where it is most concerned with the modern 
forms which this tradition has invented for it- 
self. Mr. Heron has chosen his title well, for it 
is precisely changing forms in painting which ex- 
cite his critical faculties; he displays a very rare 
sensitivity to the changes which take place with- 
in an artist’s work. His affectionate essay on 
Braque—written, he says, “when [he] was experi- 
encing the full grave splendor of this master for 
the first time”—may place a value on that paint- 
er’s work we cannot accept, but surely no other 


critic has been so alert to the contours of 
Braque’s sensibility. About Bonnard, too, he 
writes with affection and insight, exploring with 
great care the realm of the painter’s mind (and 
hand) where the data of the sensuous world are 
transmuted into the forms and spaces of picto- 
rial art. What Mr. Heron admires above all is just 
this talent for affective transformations; in an- 
other essay he writes, “I believe the function of 
painting at its highest levels is the perpetual 
creation of a new fusion, a new marriage between 
the purely formal abstract entities on one side 
and the everyday world of commonplace but 
nevertheless magical realities on the other. A 
purely abstract shape is easy to invent. What is 
difficult, so difficult that only a genius can fully 
accomplish it, is the forging of a new formal 
image out of familiar, well-known forms.” 
There are clearly limits to Mr. Heron’s own 
sensibility, however; painters as different as 
Mondrian and Soutine seem to hold no interest 
for him. (One suspects too that a painter like 
Ben Nicholson would interest him less if the 
artist’s historical position in Britain were not so 
commanding.) The indifference 
constitutes a genuine disappointment, 


Mondrian 
for Mr. 
Heron writes quite brilliantly in several places 
about the modes of spatial illusion which are 
among painting’s special artistic glories, and 
sooner or later one has to confront Mondrian’s 
oeuvre in dealing with this subject, if only be- 
cause Mondrian alone had the courage to press 


to 


the Western illusion of space to its extremity. 
One may feel—as I do—that Mondrian was a 
genius who produced, finally, an art too meager 
in substance, but all the same we cannot speak 
meaningfully of spatial illusionism in modern 
painting for very long without contemplating 
his radical achievement. 

This interest in space, however, leads Mr. 
Heron into some good observations on contem- 
porary architecture (notably on Mies van der 
Rohe), yet his remarks on sculpture are curious- 
ly unrewarding. He does not seem to have a 
proper sense of the space which sculpture occu- 
pies, that ambiguous mixture of real and “cre 
ated” space where modern sculpture particularly 
dwells; and his judgments strike one as eccentric. 
For a reader in New York, fresh from the impact 
of exhibitions which have revealed Brancusi and 
Gonzalez in their full authority, comparisons of 
Henry Moore with the former and Reg Butler 
with the latter simply do nothing to persuade. 
Granted that Moore is an artist of major stature, 
Mr. Heron never quite defines for us the artistic 
specifications of that stature. And from this side 
of the Atlantic, Butler seems less interesting 
than three or four Americans working in the 
same materials; in relation to Gonzalez, he can- 
not claim more than a footnote in the history of 
a genius. 

One makes these criticisms with some hesita- 
tion; the fragmentary nature of Mr. Heron’s 
book and the brevity of certain of the essays re- 
mind us that he has not undertaken a definitive 
study of the artists in question. (Even his long 
essays on the painters are composed of shorter 
pieces written at different times.) Moreover, the 
fact that Mr. Heron is himself a painter makes 
it all the more plausible for him to be at his 
best on the subject closest to his feelings as an 
artist. It does not guarantee his generosity of 
spirit nor the depth of his commitment to art 
itself; these are clearly personal qualities, and 
they add to Mr. Heron’s critical intelligence an 
admirable combination of sympathy and convic- 
tion. HILTON KRAMER 
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MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY LEO STEINBERG 


P Gouna a group show differs from a one-man show in its 
ideal objective; and the difference is purely logical. For as 
logicians in the Middle Ages used to say—Perfection in indi- 
viduals is excellence, but the perfection of aggregates is com- 
pleteness. So our aggregate world is perfect because it holds 
everything, the good and the bad. A zoo, they would argue, 
would not be perfect if it fell short of maximum diversity by 
including only strong and beautiful beasts. And it follows 
that a group show would be imperfect if it displayed one-sided 
purpose or showed too great a bias on the side of merit. It is, 
then, in the medieval sense that the summer exhibition just 
opened at the Museum of Modern Art can be said to be very 
near perfect. 

It is called “Recent Drawings, USA,” and, from April 25 to 
August 6, will display 150 drawings by as many artists. Most 
of the works are of enormous size, and everybody will, I think, 
find at least ten among them which are very good. But first, 
as the French guidebooks say, un peu d’histoire. 

Two years ago the Museum’s Junior Council organized an 
exhibition of young American printmakers. At that time, 1,400 
entries were received, 110 were selected and 381 prints sold 
to the public. Basing their expectations on these manageable 
figures, the Council sent its latest call for drawings coast to 
coast, and this time harvested 5,000 entries from forty-six 
states. William S. Lieberman, Curator of Prints at the Modern 






Varujan Boghosian: VILLAGE IN THE STORM (1955); ink. 


and in sole charge of selection, eliminated 4,850, the chosen 
remnant representing twenty-seven states and a wide range 
of non-professionals. 

It is consoling to discover that the professionals steal the 
show. The untutored genius is a fable after all, like the shoe- 
shine waif who becomes president of the NAM. Most of the 
artists are under 35, an age which seems younger today than 
ever before. But a number of artists of established repute are 
included, among them Josef Albers, Calvin Albert, Herbert 
Bayer, Seymour Drumlevitch, Morris Graves, Stephen Greene, 
John Hultberg, Henry Koerner, Rico Lebrun, Ezio Martinelli, 
Gabor Peterdi, Larry Rivers, Louis Schanker, Peter Takal, 
Reuben Tam. All of the drawings (defined as one color on 
paper) are for sale, two-thirds of them for less than $100, and 
prices range from $10 to $550. So that if you visit the show 
with a view to buying, the drawings are hardly too many. It is 
only when the approach is Platonic that the wealth of hetero- 
geneous material becomes embarrassing. 

Let me say as a first generalization that, regardless of qual- 
ity, nearly all the works shown are complete and elaborated 
statements—not so much drawings as pictures in black and 
white. With few exceptions they exclude those exercises in 
which the artist, or the artist as student, merely probes some 
limited problem. Rare, too, is the drawing as modello for some 
larger piece. Even the sketch, the hasty notation, is barely 
represented. 

In past times, when artists were working from nature, an 
exhibition of drawings would have felt different. While, in the 
process of drawing, the artist’s eye was fed by the visible world, 
there was an almost automatic translation, like a conversion of 
energy, by which the action of seeing became a movement on 
paper. The drawing took shape almost unchecked by the ar- 
tist’s fyes, which were too closely engaged in the visual field to 
take much time out for looking down at the page. The result 
was often a witty elision, and a constant discovering that more 
could be done with less. 

At the Museum show, the artist’s eyes are riveted to the 
sheet, and the hand is employed in subdividing and articulat- 
ing forms already found in the large. With the world shut 
out, or only dimly remembered, the artist is more alone with 
his drawing; and whenever inspiration lets up, the recourse is 
to repetitive ornamentation and patterning. In fact, one of 
the charms which one traditionally associates with drawings is 
made very little of in this show—the darting spontaneity, the 
reflex to a sudden observation, impulse, or thought. 

Perhaps this is because these virtues of immediacy have 
lately migrated into easel painting. Most modern painters do 
their working out on the canvas itself, so that errors, feints, 
jilted alternatives and false starts build up into a layered and 
historiated surface. The one-time excursions into separate 
sheets are telescoped upon one and the same canvas, whose 
upper skin comes to be charged with the record of displaced 
possibilities. As a result, the drawing as a study ceases to have 
meaning, and, like printmaking, draughtsmanship survives 
only as a self-fulfilling art. In this exhibition, at any rate, one 
feels that the traditional relation between drawing and paint- 
ing is reversed, that when the artist wishes to assert the counter- 
values of deliberate design and careful execution, he turns to 
the lesser medium. 

But if spontaneity is rare, there is, on the contrary, much 
punctilious detailing and texturing—the kind of work that 
suggests, in the artificer, the posture of the watchmaker and 
the watchmaker’s care for precision. William C. Asman draws 
his Reclining Figure with monkish concern for each stippled 
mote, implying in this respect, as by his borrowings, a prove- 
nance in some scriptorium of the Byzantine East where time 
counts for nothing. Vin Giuliani ribs and veins his Leaf with 
the indolent exactitude of a man who has nothing else to do. 
Jules Kirschenbaum’s Cape Cod Landscape is precise, formal, 
elegant, composed of millions of obedient molecules, and more 
than a little cold since not one of them dares move for fear of 
collision. I sense the same frigidity in Caryl Zemek McHar- 
ney’s abstract Formulation and in Schilli Maier’s overly hygi- 
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enic panorama of The Jersey Side. Others that are checked by 
too much anxiety to do well are, it seems to me, John Wilde’s - 
Croak’s House and most of the realistic figure drawings. 

The tour de force in this class is Peter Takal’s Wood, a 
dendrologist’s dream. Subtly inventive in its range of textures, 
it suggests both the act of meticulous making and the state of 
prolonged contemplation. Its minutely worked surface is lightly 
borne by the curve of the whole. The artist builds as though 
he had nature’s own leisure. But I'll have to look again to 
decide whether spirit and life are not crushed out in this teem- 
ing of little facts. 

One other drawing in this patient group stands out: Varujan 
Boghosian’s Village in the Storm. It is less a monument of 
perseverance than a genuine work of expression. And that ex- 
pression is fairly disturbing, for it hints at the obsessive over- 
involvement of the insane, as recorded in their fastidiously 
trivial drawings. I hasten to add that an artist who so know- 
ingly controls his theme cannot be actually deranged, though 
he may be quite mad in the best sense of the word. Boghosian 
obviously knows a good deal, and one isolates some of his 
sources as one savors for the ingredients of an interesting dish. 
Thus his lines are produced in tiny punctuations, somewhat 
like Beardsley’s; his whirls and eddies recall waters painted by 
a Chinese hand; others are isobars as from a weather chart. 
The circlets, wheels and triangles at the storm centers—a kind 
of ornamental electricity—repeat the inlaid mother-of-pearl 
patterns found on the stiles and panels of Islamic doors. The 
vision as a whole may have its remote ancestor in Leonardo’s 
Storm in the Alps, and a kinsman in Klee’s Demon above the 
Ships; and a tang of madness or humor, of absurd pretense to 
meteorological veracity, infects every part. All of which adds 
up to saying that Boghosian’s drawing is strangely original. 

A large group of the drawings shown are more strictly illus- 
trations, that is to say, they would be most enjoyable as a foil 
to, or relief from, printed matter—like John Nevin’s Costume 
for a Necromancer, R. G. Solbert’s Transplanting Rice, George 
Ratkai’s Neapolitan Singer, Henry Koerner’s Girl with a Coke, 
Leonard Baskin’s Haman, and the untitled page by Harold 
Altman. Others are properly designs and will make charming 
Christmas cards (no condescension intended)—like Douglas 
H. Pickering’s Pomegranate; or the exquisitely modish Shoe 
by Andy Warhol; or Edward Giobbi’s David, Bathsheba and 





Clinton Hill: UNTITLED DRAWING (1955); chalk. 


Luigi (Luigi being the cat). Still others are technical diagrams 
—like Albers’ Structural Constellation and Herbert Bayer’s 
Variation B of Variations on a Source of Light. 

Strange to say, the abstract pictures on view number less 
than a score; obviously few of the better abstractionists cared 
to submit. The best here are by Carmen L. Cicero, Edward 
Corbett, Clinton Hill and Donald Yacoe. Clinton Hill’s, par- 
ticularly, is one of the rare examples here of true draughts- 
manship. Its every line feels impelled to its destination; each 
area of tone vibrates with its neighbor; the open spaces work 
with energy; it is done with such dash and decision that—as 
in good novels—it is hard to believe the resulting pattern to be 
pure invention. (Hill uses red chalk on an off-white ground— 
the only drawing among 150 that is not in black.) 

And another drawing that is quite unusual in this collec- 
tion, where much timidity, travail and gaucherie are on dis- 
play, is Jason Berger’s Landscape, a brief statement that stops 
short once it has made its point. Here too, as in Hill’s abstrac- 
tion, the neutral paper becomes active brightness and light; 
the lines move on the flat with limpid agility; and while they 
hold to the surface they contrive the third dimension danc- 
ingly, as if in play. Few other works here have a comparable 
radiance. 

The Berger drawing is further remarkable for succeeding so 
effortlessly in the suggestion of plenitude between outlines. I 
raise this point because numerous figure drawings in ‘the show 
strive for fullness, yet succeed only in looking superficially like 
older drawings that did have it. Those that use heavy chiaro- 
scuro do of course evoke some illusion of volume, for the meth- 
od is fairly foolproof. But I am concerned now with the power 
of line alone, and the fact that the linear description of plas- 
ticity seems to be beyond the power of those who attempt it. 

Now the evocation of volume through line is a feat which, 
during four hundred years, most self-respecting artists in the 
West could take for granted. When a Renaissance draughts- 
man, or even a baroque master like Rubens, drew the contour 
of, say, a man’s shoulder, he conceived it as a localized, small- 
scale horizon, which made an apparent line simply because 
his vision was not periscopic. But he knew that this edge he 
was drawing was not a thing, that it stood for a process, the 
event of a curvature turning out of his sight. And he symbol- 
ized this event by the dark trace of his medium, even though 
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nothing dark showed at the contour observed. 

In the drawing of contours as such there is of course nothing 
remarkable. Comics are drawn the same way; an outline is 
made and we are told that what's inside is a man. To which 
we assent from sheer habit. 

But the miracle of great draughtsmanship in the past was 
not its conventional use of outlines, but what it compelled us 
to read around and between the lines. Whether or not shading 
was used, the contour itself was tensed in a transverse direction 
—like the edge of a full-bellied sail when the wind sits in it. 
Where no mark was made on the paper, precisely there the 
form swelled to its summit. The drawn line, passing through 
thick and thin, pressing heavy or light, sometimes leaping and 
breaking and doubling, became prodigiously descriptive. So 
that a Holbein could draw one faint, tremulous horizontal to 
the south of a nose, and from above and below, flourishing 
lips would start bearing upon it. Surely this is as close as man 
can come to spontaneous creation, or even to wonder-working. 
For of Moses’ rod we are told that it parted a sea, and raised 
pressuring volumes of water on both sides of the line he had 
marked. Sometimes I think that Holbein, in a dry medium, 
did almost as much. 

But it was not Holbein alone, or Rubens, or Ingres. In vary- 
ing degree this capacity of the contour—moving one way but 
controlling a region, like a battleship whose power is not in its 
course but in the range of its broadsides—in varied degree this 
strength of the contour was a near-universal possession, one of 
the chief stylistic traits of post-Renaissance art. And it is this 
possession which has gone by the board. 

In the realistic figure drawings now shown at the Modern, 
the forms, even when coaxed with elaborate shading, remain 
unachieved. Outlines are traced, but with no lateral span, and 
the paper won't rise in response. The indicated solids lack the 
expanding inner pressure. Somehow the wind has died in the 
sail, and the sheet is becalmed. What was common possession 
when it was part of a vigorous style, seems now beyond reach. 

But why should this be? Perhaps because it is possible, and 
at times necessary, to regard the contour in a different light. It 
then appears that the contour intellectualizes what is given to 
sense. It evades the blunt bulk of a thing to flirt with its 
margin. It describes, implies, goes around it. It is, as the mys- 
tics say of rational thinking, knowledge about, not of a thing. 
It was Holbein’s and Ingres’s way, but as new aims were envi- 
sioned it had to be dropped. 

You can see it happening in Delacroix who could, when he 
wanted to, draw as suggestive a contour as Ingres. But in his 
pen drawings of riders and lion hunters he prefers to take the 
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full brunt of a form. Instead of trapping its substance in the 
outer fence of its edges, he likes to meet it head-on, where its 
mass has most density. He hatches away at the first fronting 
plane, then claws the averted planes with graining striations. 
He seems to grapple his forms in a close scuffle and only loos- 
ens his grip here and there to let the light in. Compared to 
him the classicists work with a hands-off gentility. 

Van Gogh goes a step further. His later forms are immersed 
in universal mottling, hatching and reticulation. One is re- 
minded of Walter Pater: “That clear perpetual outline of face 
and limb is but an image of ours, . . . a design in a web the 
actual threads of which pass out beyond it.” Sometimes Van 
Gogh does confirm his outlines with deliberately crude and 
heavy strokes, but then they are schematically superimposed 
on a system whose real existence is without them. More often, 
his contours become incidental; and they suffer all kinds of 
distortion, for instead of containing their mass they are tossed 
by volcanic pressures. 

In many more recent works the line of the draughtsman 
withdraws altogether from the surface of forms (which alone 
can yield contours). Now it identifies itself with the nerve of a 
thing, then with its inner construction, or with the strain of an 
action. The drawn line becomes vector. And then a form does 
not stop where its spurs are, but where its effectiveness is—far 
out into space. And that space must be shaped, being unique 
to each action. 

What I am trying to say is that modern art has gained cer- 
tain valid insights into an order of reality, and that these 
insights cannot be ignored when that same reality is under 
discussion. The reality of a closed solid in a passive space has 
been too intelligently challenged in recent art to be simply re- 
affirmed in the old terms by the old methods of delineation. 
If it is to be reaffirmed—as I imagine it will be, since it answers 
to a common human experience—it will be done only with a 
new insight and a new passion for form. 

And this is, I think, why in the current show the rude mod- 
ern drawings of Wolcott Ely and Donald Yacoe succeed better 
than the skilled and devoted silverpoint of Noel Davis. 

But we can, I think, admire Phil Bard’s Man with Cigarette, 
reminiscent of the fine early work of George Grosz. Here the 
lines, by avoiding closed loops, refuse to become the contours 
of solids. They aim rather to be, as Binyon said of Oriental 
painting—“the graph of a dance executed by the hand.” And I 
recommend the work of William Brice, Sheilagh Coulter, Sey- 
mour Drumlevitch, William E. Krallman, Edward Millman, 
Louis Popcheff, Irene Y. Siegel and Tom Vincent. 
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MARGARET BREUNING Writes: 


“Woman” as seen by Picasso . . 


. and “The Circus” through the eyes of Vertes . . 


. Bellows 


as a contemplative artist ... a new maturity of expression in Joe Wolins’ painting . . . the 


fertile art of William Chaiken ... 


E large array of paintings, lithographs, 
ceramics and sculptures by Picasso, at the 
Galerie Chalette, is held together by its 
theme, “Woman,” but the show might ap- 
propriately have been called merely “Picasso,” 
so ably does it trace the diverse phases of his 
protean oeuvre from 1904 through 1954. He 
passes from representation to abstraction, at 
times combining both procedures in one de- 
sign; turning from cubism to neo-classic art 
he soon abandons it for later resumption; 
after employing a brilliance of palette he dis- 
cards it for neutral tones. The final phase 
is his creation of double-silhouetted faces 
and disjointed forms. A few items in this vast 
showing have been loaned, but the greater 
part of it belongs to the gallery and is shown 
here for the first time. As in any exhibition 
of Picasso’s work, one is amazed by his ap- 
parently inexhaustible invention, his fusing 
of cerebral approach with impassioned ex- 
pression, as well as his absolute command of 
all the media he employs. The 1904 water- 
color, Sleeping Nude, showing a young man 
(a self-portrait) seated by a sleeping girl, was 
carried out as he was discarding the ideology 
of his “blue period,” yet it retains the tender- 
ness and romance of that era of his esthetic 
ventures. The painting Head, of 1907, indi- 
cates how definitely he was moving from 
realism, by deformation of natural forms, and 
entering the field of abstraction in many vari- 
ations. As an interlude between his abstract 
and cubistic production come such works as 
the drawing Woman in Hat, combining real- 
ism and fantasy, or the exquisite silverpoint 
Centaur and Dejanira, of his classic period. 
Three Women (1939), a complexity of syn- 
thetic cubism, reveals how imposingly he 
could develop a figurative theme without 
relying on realistic detail. From this abstruse 
conception one can see how easily he passed 
into the late phase of representing women’s 
heads and figures with disjecta membra and 
disjointed features. Yet however disconcert- 
ing these recent paintings appear, their power 
is undeniable, as well as their balance of the 
thing to be said with the means of saying it. 
The lithographs form a fascinating collec- 
tion, a few in sparkling color and decorative 
detail, others in rich tonal harmonies or stark 
contrasts of black and white. With a wan- 
dering contour line and a few linear thrusts, 
he evokes a vital personality, or encloses fig- 
ures with a delicate, melodic line. A group 
of small bronzes, standing nudes, appear to 
repeat the themes of some of his paintings, 
achieving plastic forms of actual significance 
through careful modeling. Although Picasso’s 
ceramics generally leave me cold, two shown 
here are immediately appealing. One is a 
clay pitcher bearing an incised portrait of a 
woman’s head; another is a tall antique vase 
decorated with the painted figures of four 
women in rich color patterns, their forms in 
resilient bodily gesture controlled by the curv- 
ing surfaces of the vase. (Galerie Chalette, 
April 16-May 19.) 


HE harbinger of spring in this city is not 
Tine furtive first robin, but rather the an- 
nual arrival of the circus. Paintings by Mar- 
cel Vertes, at the Carstairs Gallery, display 
his designs for the décor and many of the 
costumes for this spectacle, forming a gay 
pageant around the walls. Flowers are the 
decorative theme this year, and the artist’s 
invention has combined them in charming 
and witty fantasies. With a magic touch he 
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has transformed the figures of performers into 
flowers, and flowers into persons, in har- 
monies of color which, though never garish, 
possess a lucent clarity that strikes out radiant 
patterns. The undulant lines that define 
forms and knit designs together may appear 
casual, but in reality they are controlled by 
a disciplined hand to convey the exact qual- 
ity of graceful gesture, of flowing movement. 
Among the many engaging conceits are Pep- 
permint Clowns, Tulip Parade and Orchids 
on Elephant, in which the pale, haughty 
beast carries on its back a basket of flowers, 
their petals really the fluttering pink skirts 
of girls. The piéce de résistance is the fan- 
fare of the Marriage of Poppy and Corn- 
flower, an elaborately detailed and endlessly 
inventive procession designed for the open- 
ing Grand Parade. (Carstairs Gallery, April 
3-21.) 


AINTINGS by George Bellows, at the Alli- 
PS Gallery, displav varied aspects of his 
prolific output, yet all bear an ineluctable 
stamp of his intensely individual art. They 
also suggest adumbrations of older artists 
whom he studied—Goya, for instance, al- 
though he scarcely necded Goya to confirm 
him in directness of rendering life and move- 
ment. But above all, Manet’s intensive ex- 
ploration of light and atmosphere is an obvi- 
ous influence. The canvas Blue Morning, 
focusing vision on a triangle of dark figures 
in the foreground panel, while outside this 
focus distant buildings are dimly seen through 
a luminous haze of blue atmosphere, strik- 
ingly reflects Manet’s influence—particularly 
that phase of his work (in turn influenced 
by Utamaro) which places arabesques of fig- 
ures against verticals in disregard of natural 
vision. Bellows’ gift of composition enabled 
him to solve difficult problems with tri- 
umphant surety. In the Studio, with its com- 
plexity of two levels and figures on each 
level, is skillfully brought into complete co- 
herence. The complicated detail of Romance 
of Autumn—jutting rocks, trees and a figure 
—is organically designed with opposing planes 

(continued on page 65) 
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Paul Gauguin: It is good to come upon Gau- 
gin’s art now that the fascination with his life 
(the romantic novels, motion pictures, etc.) has 
somewhat subsided and his one-time colleague, 
Van Gogh, has been, in turn, lifted up in that 
dubious apotheosis of the personality. The cur- 
rent exhibition, covering the period of his work 
from the time he left his position as a stock- 
broker in Paris in order to devote himself en- 
tirely to painting, until the time of his death in 
the Marquesas Islands in 1903, includes some 
100 paintings, drawings, monotypes and wood- 
cuts and is one of the most comprehensive ex- 
hibitions of his work to be seen here. Includ- 
ing, as it does, a number of Gauguin’s earlier 
works, painted while he was still under the in- 
fluence of impressionism, the exhibition allows 
for a revaluation of a segment of his work that 
has been relegated to an inferior position in 
favor of the exotic Tahitian women and land- 
scapes, works that were wedded to and promoted 
the legendary figure of the man himself, the 
man who could still write at the end of his life, 
in the midst of illness and despair, that it had 
been his purpose to vindicate “the right to dare 
anything.” These earlier works, the Still Life 
with Portrait of Laval and the Martinique land- 
scapes of 1887, appear as much more solid 
achievements than the mere beginnings of a 
later and more characteristic style. And what 
the current exhibition allows us to see, as well, 
is that his break with the discipline of impres- 
sionism was not so irrevocable as the dramatics 
of the legend had persuaded us to believe. A 
number of the later works, the Still Life, Apples 
of 1893, and even such “characteristic” works as 
Three Tahitians (1896) and Tahitian Landscape 
(1899-1902), bear evidence of that earlier disci- 
pline in their surfaces made up of thin brush 
strokes, the soft modeling of the fruit and the 
figures. Although The Yellow Christ of 1889 
(also included in the exhibition) has become 
something of a symbol for Gauguin’s departure 
from impressionism, a departure that both Gau- 
guin and Pissarro acknowledged, it does not ap- 
pear, in the context of the present exhibition, 
to have been so radical a change. There is in 
the Martinique landscapes, although painted in 
the impressionistic manner, an emphasis upon 
the linear, particularly in the figures, that pre- 
sages both The Yellow Christ and some of the 
later work. The image one might now draw 
of Gauguin’s art is one of a much more con- 
sistent development in style (if not in theory) 
than the career of the man, with its dramatic 
changes in circumstances, has previously al- 
lowed. (Wildenstein, April 5-May 5.)—J.R.M. 


American Abstract Artists: On its twentieth 
anniversary, the American Abstract Artists pre- 


sent a beautifully installed exhibition of finished, 


“professional,” highly sophisticated work by fifty- 
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one members, and also a guest exhibition of the 
Ontario “Painters 11.” The Canadians have sent 
an interesting group. The paintings of Oscar 
Cahen, Jack Bush, Walter Yarwood and William 
Ronald are notable, but on the whole the Cana- 
dians’ work is too eclectic, and in comparison 
with the Americans’, uncertain. Considering the 
context of Canadian art at this time, it would 
be more fair to compare their work—if this were 
possible—to the first American Abstract Artists 
show twenty years ago. For the Canadians are 
working in an atmosphere as hostile to abstract 
art as that in the U. S. of the thirties. Perhaps 
“Painters 11” will be as strong a force in amelio- 
rating this situation as the AAA has been here. 
Not that the whole public here has been recon- 
ciled to abstract art; indeed, dissenters now turn 
up in the guise of prophets, announcing at regu- 
lar intervals that now we are returning to nature. 
This exhibition is adequate proof that these 
predictions are largely nostalgia. Some of the 
best work in the current show, such as Ilya Bolo- 
towski’s Grey Diamond and Alice Mason’s The 
Barberry Hedge. is the most austere kind of 
abstract painting which, working only with forms 
of human invention—the orthogonal and trian- 
gular—neither starts from nature nor bears anal- 
ogies to natural phenomena. Abstractions com- 
posed of softer, looser forms in gentle, less 
cadenced rhythms are also represented here in 
James Brooks’ and George McNeil’s paintings. 
Michael Loew shows a dazzlingly bright, red 
painting which incorporates both of these ap- 
proaches (if somewhat experimentally) by loose- 
ly filling in strictly rectangular areas with free, 
brushed color. Cavallon’s painting is of the same 
genre, but here the bright geometric divisions of 
the canvas are frosted over with loose strokes of 
white. Even less strictly organized are the equal- 
ly successful Incantation of Eve Clendenin, which 
is composed of cascading spots of color, and the 
tangled strands of color of Lewin Alcopely’s un- 
titled painting. The sculptor Ibram Lassaw shows 
Capricorn, a small encrusted-wire piece of four 
figures, and Louise Nevelson is represented by 
her long, elegant Portrait of a Personage. Two of 
the late Ida Fischer’s imaginative, colorful col- 
lages are exhibited in memoriam. (Riverside 
Museum, April 8-May 20.)—B.B. 


Willem de Kooning: Given the evidence of 
these canvases of 1955-56, De Kooning’s art is in 
the process of a far-reaching transformation. In 
the works of only last year, the artist still clings to 
his customary distinction between the function 
of color and line. Churning contours, emerging 
and disappearing in the dense paint surface, plot 
out boundaries of energy which expand and con- 
tract the sumptuous colors within their confines. 
But in the most recent canvases, of 1956, such as 
First of January, Easter Monday, or Saturday 
Night, these separate pictorial roles have sud- 





Ilya Bolotowski, GREY DIAMOND; at 


the Meltzer Gallery. 


At left: Paul Gauguin, STILL LIFE WITH PORTRAIT OF 
LAVAL, 1886; at the Wildenstein Galleries. Above: 
the Riverside 
Museum. At right: Kao Ch’i P’ei, THE BEGGAR; al 


denly fused. The containing linear scaffoldings 
now tend to dissolve, so that the constricted ener- 
gies, the taut rhythmic passages of De Kooning’s 
familiar style are dissipated. These new directions 
move rather towards a more loose-jointed, airy 
construction, in which color areas oo to float 
unbounded in gauzy, overlapping planes. In view 
of De Kooning’s former concentration, this de- 
velopment is difficult to assimilate, for it posits 
new principles which will demand further defini- 
tion. Above and beyond such evolutionary consid- 
erations, however, De Kooning’s canvases, old and 
new, Offer the persistent pleasure of their sheer 
sensuous presence. In particular, his resonant col- 
or harmonies are invariably arresting in both 
their vigorous, over-all patterning and their ele- 
gantly nuanced detail. Consider Interchanged, 
with its fragrant pinks offset by scorching oranges 
and vermilions, or First of January, with its 
mouth-watering interweavings of turquoise, ce- 
rise, yellow, and gray. Confronted with works 
like these, one is assured that whichever direction 
De Kooning’s art now takes, it will carry with it 
a remarkably high pictorial intelligence. (Janis, 
April 2-28.)—R.R. 


Chinese Painting: The idea that one usually 
has of the beauty and simplicity of Chinese 
painting was again confirmed in this recent ex- 
hibition of scroll paintings and tapestries of the 
Sung and Ming periods. The handsomely decora- 
tive Bird and Flower painting of the late Ming 
period, aged into dove-soft coloring, the economy 
and graceful line of a drawing, The Beggar by 
Kao Ch’'i P’ei, would, of course, have been cer- 
tain to perpetuate it. But there were others—the 
Sung painting of reeds, the early Ming drawing 
of two eagles—which would have served equally 
well in this selection of works from the private 
collections of Doris Meltzer, Harold G. Hender- 
son, Theresa Margaret Clayton and others. (Melt- 
zer, April 10-30.)—J.R.M. 


Forecast: Under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts, which will circulate this ex- 
hibition after its New York showing, paintings 
by nine artists under thirty-five, who had not 
had one-man exhibitions at the time of selec- 
tion, have been chosen from five regions east of 
the Mississippi. The jurors were Joseph T. 
Fraser, Director of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, for the Middle Atlantic; Dorothy C 
Miller, Curator of Museum Collections of the 
Museum of Modern Art, for New York; James 
S. Plaut, Director of the Boston Institute of 
Contemporary Art, for New England; Allen 
Schoener, Curator of the Cincinnati Contempo- 
rary Arts Center, for the Midwest; and Russell 
B. Thornton, Director of the George T. Hunter 
Gallery in Chattanooga, for the South. The Mu- 
seum directors’ and curators’ forecast—pre- 
sumably of their own future collections—is in 
general a disheartening one. Is this really the 
art that will be henceforth hung in these mu- 
seums? Most of these paintings look less like the 
future than the past, with the representatives 
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from each region standing at different points in 
the stream of time. The selections from the Mid- 
west are variations on De Stijl and Russian con- 
structivist abstractions of the twenties; the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states’ artists show variations on 
American back-fence social realism and the 
French confections of the thirties; and the New 
England painters show work reminiscent of the 
pre-World War II expressionism of Soutine and 
Beckmann. (The paintings from the South had 
not arrived for previewing.) This work demon- 
strates that it is impossible to re-create past 
modes with freshness or with vigor, no matter 
how skillful the artists may be. Whether these 
correspondences to the past are a result of an 
actual time lag in these regions or merely a re- 
flection of the predilections of their respective 
museum directors is impossible to judge on the 
evidence here. The entry from New York, Paul 
Jenkins’ Diptych, registers the single contempo- 
rary note in this exhibition. For better or worse, 
this is the only painting here which could con- 
ceivably be a “forecast” of what is going to be 
hung in our museums. It is odd, however, that 
Miss Miller has at this writing been able to 
choose only one painter from the largest art cen- 
ter in the world, and, at that, an artist who had 
been already “authorized” by critics abroad, 
singled out two years ago by one of America’s 
leading art critics, and, at the time these selec- 
tions were made, scheduled to have a much-pub- 
licized one-man show. (Heller, May 15-June 
2.)—B.B. 


Hansa Group: The French painter Paul Dieu, 
introduced for the first time in the U. S. in this 
three-man guest exhibition, presents four large 
paintings on masonite board. Painted soon after 
his arrival in this country a few years ago, they 
reflect a preoccupation with the American drip 
method. Dieu’s variations on the drip are, none- 
theless, unique. On one large board, covered 
with clouds of black enamel, he has dripped a 
row of tall, abstract, surrealistic figures with 
bright red paint, using a single skein of paint 
for each figure. In a less striking but more in- 
teresting picture, a carefully worked-out net- 
work of gray and white rectangular forms in the 
middle of the raw board is the background for 
spokes of dripped black lines. Robert Beau- 
champ, in a series of floral paintings, uses less 
“difficult,” more traditional (and ingratiating) 
materials; his images, however, are distinctly his 
own. Beauchamp divides his canvases into the 
three or four irregular areas of rich, heavily tex- 
tured color into which (in each picture) he sets 
the shape of a large vase of flowers, which he fills 
entirely with a profusion of color splashes—as 
varied as a spring bouquet. Alfred Leslie, the 
third member of the group, in his two paintings 
uses a similar formal scheme—a blossoming wel- 
ter of loose forms tied to the edges of the can- 
vas by a more solid area. However, unlike Beau- 
champ, Leslie is not concerned with creating 
beautiful, painterly surfaces or with contrasts 
of gorgeous color. His amazing paintings seem, 
rather, to be involved with the energy generated 
by the rushing strokes of paint and the juxta- 
positions of unstable forms and dissonant colors. 
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Somehow this energy is sustained throughout his 
canvases (which measure 6’ x 7’ and 9 x 10’). 
Leslie, who has shown many times before in 
New York, here reveals an increased skill in the 
handling of paint and an increase too in the 
clarity of his images. (Hansa, April 24-May 16.) 

—B.B. 


Louis Finkelstein: The freshness of the expe- 
rience accounts for much of the visual impact 
of these oils. The sunny radiance of the color 
and the impetuosity of the brushwork create a 
sense of light, breadth and movement. Although 
his color is intense, it is not a hard and glaring 
brightness, but a toned, warm and vital wealth 
of color spread out before the viewer. Both in 
the more abstract pieces, as in Blossoming Trees, 
where a vibrant light of pinks, oranges, purples 
and greens gathers to a somewhat central focus 
of beige and white, and in the more explicitly 
recognizable landscapes, Road on a Hill or 
Amandiers, with its grays, browns and various 
greens, the vigor of his style is admirably 
controlled and yet managed with an eye towards 
both freedom and structure. It is only in his 
most ambitious work, the large Valley of Beraud 
in dulled greens and browns, that one is a little 
disappointed, his color failing to maintain the 
interest that most of his work occasions. Of sev- 
eral successes in this exhibition, aside from those 
already mentioned, one might note Woods near 
Aix, with its balance between areas of simplicity 
and areas of complexity, or Spring, Crow Island, 
a view of fresh greens opening out to an expanse 
of blue ocean. In Trees on a Slope, with its 
dominating area of reddish ground, there is a 
suggestion of some of Matisse’s fauve land- 
scapes. Among the smaller works, Cypress and 
Trees, Bordighera are particularly notable. (Ro- 
ko, April 30-May 24.)—J.R.M. 


Georges Braque: Another aspect of Braque’s 
career as one of the more prolific and versatile of 
modern artists is currently on view in an exhibi- 
tion of eleven of his small bronzes. Executed in 
the late 1930’s and early 1940’s, a number of 
them (in bronze relief mounted on stone) bear 
evidence of his interest in antiquity, most nota- 
bly Poseidon, with its slightly archaic figures, 
while others—Two Fishes, for example—are more 
frankly modern in their stylization. His Téte 
Chignon, although a standing piece, is still close 
to relief, the interest being in the starkly simpli- 
fied profile of the woman’s head. (Knoedler, May 
through June.)—J.R.M. 


Nell Blaine: Based on the hedonistic premises 
of Matisse, Blaine’s canvases present window views, 
flowers, and greenery in firmly constructed pat- 
terns and luxuriantly painted colors. If these oils 
vacillate precariously between representational 
and abstract impulses, the conflict is brilliantly 
resolved in a group of shimmering watercolors 
which offer variations on the theme of “Runners.” 
Here, Blaine’s art is happily liberated from the 
data of the seen world, creating a coherent and 
distinctive style. Color and brushstroke are freer, 
so that these sumptuous studies have a fauve 
flavor in their fiery contours and riotous hues. Yet 






Far left: Georges Braque, TETE CHIGNON; at the 
Knoedler Galleries. At left, Louis Finkelstein, 
ROAD ON A HILL; at the Roko Gallery. 






for all the agitation of these surfaces, Blaine main- 
tains not only the weight and gravity of these run- 
ning figures, but a sense of ordered rhythms and 
structural lucidity as well. A comparably high 
achievement is evident in the black ink drawings 
of forest scenes, where Blaine again combines an 
over-all compositional clarity with a “jungly”’ 
density of surface. (Poindexter, April 24-May 
19.)—R.R. 





Raoul Dufy: Although Dufy seems always to 
have practiced a gentle and somewhat minor 
art, and one which in his later years came close 
to being over-refined and elegant, there is still 
considerable charm in many of his earlier, more 
crude or more childlike works, like Le Bassin a 
Deauville of 1928, where the painting is sub- 
stantial, the drawing less facile than the prod- 
ucts of his declining years. In the current exhibi- 
tion, one has the opportunity of seeing him at 
his occasional best (as in the large watercolor, 
Paysage de Vence) in a selection of a dozen 
works that have been placed in context with 
works by Pascin, Braque, Picasso, Modigliani and 
others, thus affording a view of him in the midst 
of his colleagues in the School of Paris. (Perls, 
April 16-May 25.)—J.R.M. 


David Levine: Although the technical means 
of Levine’s paintings are quite generally admir- 
able, the impetus behind his work, for one 
viewer at least, raises more problems than seem 
to be solved. His small, realistic genre paint- 
ings and beach scenes perpetuate a style of paint- 
ing, and quite often the mise en scéne (the cos- 
tumes in Westport and Beach Scene look some- 
how dated) that was evident in American paint- 
ing a few decades back. One wonders whether 
Levine wishes to re-establish that tradition and 
proceed further, or whether he intends to estab- 
lish some kind of permanent residence there. 
Much of the charm of his work is of the kind 
which everyone has felt when rummaging 
through a drawer, looking for something—usu- 
ally not there to begin with—and an old photo- 
graph or two, brown with age, slips into view. 
Such charm is, obviously, not his primary inten- 
tion as a painter, but one suspects that this work 
depends a great deal upon its effects. (Davis, 
April 16-May 19.)—J.R.M. 


Morris Davidson: There is a continuous play 
of bright, luminous color in Davidson's latest 
work. Employing watercolor on parchment, he 
seems to have found a medium eminently ef- 
fective for his purposes, the tension between 
colors that advance or recede creating a sense of 
space and activity. In a number of his vivid ab- 
stractions—Imaginary Landscape, Red Symbols 
and Urban Theme, most notably—he is able to 
create the vibrant color that one associates with 
stained glass without the excessive use of black 
line. Sunny yellows, dense purples, pale or rich 
pinks and reds react against each other with a 
maximum of activity that is pointed up or held 
in equilibrium by curving, vertical or horizontal 
shapes and lines. (Passedoit, May 7-26.)—J.R.M. 


Richard Cronbach: A dual sculptural person- 
ality, Cronbach is both a. figurative artist and a 
constructivist. In the former role, he creates small, 
bulky terra-cotta figures of minor distinction; in 
the latter role, he works as an abstract artist, pur 
suing far more profitable directions. Typically, he 
weaves together a taut and delicate metal wel). 
fragile linear networks which suggest some great. 
space-enclosing constellation. Copernicus Foun 
tain, a bold brass construction, affirms the cosmic 
imagery of Cronbach’s work as well as the large- 
scale quality which makes it seem especially well 
suited to the role of public monumental sculp- 
ture. Cronbach, however, is equally skillful on a 
smaller scale, as in The Leap, where his criss- 
crossings of brass are wittily transformed into the 
aerial scaffoldings of an acrobatic performance. 
(Bertha Schaefer, May 7-26.)—R.R. 


Ben Isquith: In his extreme reduction of pic- 
torial means, Isquith has gone even beyond Roth- 
ko or Still, for in general he offers canvases re- 
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AUGUSTE RODIN 


Introduction by Sommerville Story. Including 
all of the master’s greatest works, this re- 
issue is the most complete book on Rodin 
ever published—the sole opportunity for most 
Americans to view a number of these mas- 
terpieces. 96plates 9x12 June4 4.75 


ROME OF THE CAESARS 


Introduction by Pierre Grimal. A unique picture 
portrait of the Eternal City —its arches, ancient 
monuments and stones, the Colosseum and Forum. 


61 plates, 8 in color. 9/2x12 Just published 
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images, reliefs and carvings. 244 plates, 20 in 
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LORENZO LOTTO 


Bernard Berenson. A superb volume, includ- 
ing all of the great 16th-century Venetian’s 
drawings and paintings. 390 plates, 8 in full 
color, with an outstanding text by “the great- 
est art critic since Ruskin” discussing all the 
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ists of alltime. 734 x 10% May14_ 15.00 
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stricted to a single hue. Confronted with so limited 
a vocabulary, one is obliged to seek interest in the 
slightest modulation of color or texture, so that 
those few paintings which offer a rubbly surface 
a visible separateness of brushstroke, or a slight 
gradation in value almost look complex by con- 
trast to the unalleviated monochrome of most of 
these works. But even if one refines one’s sensibili- 
ties enough to enjoy these fragmentary studies in 


. their own circumscribed terms, one is not apt to 


find sufficient pictorial incident here to warrant 
prolonged scrutiny; at best, they look like beauti- 
ful quotations from larger, unseen paintings. 
(Tanager, March 30-April 19.)—R.R. 


Genichiro Inokuma: To both superficial and 
sustained consideration, Inokuma’s first one-man 
show in this country is an arresting achievement. 
Working in a fundamentally occidental style, this 
Tokyo artist enriches his canvases with a tradi- 
tionally Japanese subtlety of compositional equi- 
librium, delicacy of detail and responsiveness to 
landscape moods. In general, Inokuma sets off 
irregular black patches upon an elegantly modu- 
lated, milky-white ground, in which there are 
occasional intrusions of pinks, olives, tans and, at 
times, more vivid hues. ‘The sensuous presence of 
these paintings is compelling, not only in their 
surprising and unerring sense of balance, but in 
their harmonious wedding of an over-all breadth 
of structure with the most minute refinement of 
minor passages. To speak of these works in ab- 
Stract terms alone, however, is to miss half the 
point, for invariably they are imaginative trans- 
formations of specific subjects. Thus, Kagura 
(Festival) evokes a carnival mood in its loosely knit 
forms and bright colors; The Town, with its dense 
clusterings of vertical black patches, suggests the 
congestion of an urban scene; Pine Tree II inter- 
prets the nervous, bristling patterns of pine 
needles; Haze re-creates weather phenomena into 
exquisite veils of chalky white over darker tones; 
and Haniwa (Ancient Clay Figures) conjures up 
an aura of remote, ritualistic mysteries. In all, 
Inokuma’s art is a rich and welcome addition to 
our visual repertory. (Willard, April 3-28.)—R.R. 


Alfonso Ossorio: Employing the widest range 
of abstract-expressionist vocabulary, these twenty- 
five canvases never really achieve an incisive style. 
Instead, one constantly senses the collision, rather 
than the fusion, of disparate pictorial languages. 
Thus, the works themselves vacillate between the 
fiery, sputtering paint blobs of Improbable Cross 
and the coolly blotted pink-and-white haze of 
Sleeping Mist (II), extremities of viewpoint which 
are often uncomfortably juxtaposed in single 
canvases. Warrior, Owl and Dove, for ex- 
ample, surprisingly interpolates a rigidly straight 
line amidst a tumultuous swirl of acidulous col- 
ors, and in Guest and Host there is a comparable 
textural clash between flat, smooth paint surfaces 
and the densest of impastos. In general, Ossorio 
is most convincing in such less assertive works as 
Death Spur or Star Intervals, where his often un- 
motivated stridence and animation are replaced 
by a more muted palette and a greater cohesion of 
texture and rhythm. (Parsons, March 19-April 
7.)—R.R. 


Kenneth Armitage: Like his elder compatriot, 
Henry Moore, Armitage adheres to the human 
form for his sculptural imagery, similarly sug- 
gesting some primordial realm where the mind 
and body of man are in the process of emerging. 
Square Figure, a large and brilliant relief, en- 
forces such impressions by its evocation of the 
very process of creation, offering a stunning inter- 
play of solids and voids, formed and unformed 
shapes. A comparable mastery of form and image 
can be seen in such smaller bronzes as Roly-Poly, 
a wonderfully human invention whose odd com- 
bination of awkwardness and fragility reminds 
one of an overturned beetle. Among Armitage’s 
distinctive images are the groups of figures 
where a collective, as yet impersonal, humanity is 
merged together in one continuous body, from 
which delicate, insect-like limbs and heads pro- 
trude like budding spores. Such is the case in the 
protective wall of Sentinels, or in the pair of 
Standing Women, who stand, with their gravid 
bellies, like some humanized totem. Armitage’s 
work is compelling in its calm, eminently civil- 
ized sensibilities, which radiate an aura of still- 
ness, reticence, and dignity. (Bertha Schaefer, 
March 26-April 14.)—R.R. 


continued on page 54 
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A REMINDER 


ARTS continues tts regular publishing schedule throughout 
the summer months. If you are planning to change your 
address, please notify us at once. 


You will not want to miss these important features: 


Two articles on the exhibition of “Twelve Americans” at 
the Museum of Modern Art... by Leo Steinberg 


Two features on the Venice Biennale: 


—Special pictorial review of the American section. 
—A report from Venice .. . by J. P. Hodin 





A profile of Karl Schrag . . . by Suzanne Burrey 


Also, Bertram D. Wolfe writes on Orozeo, Kenneth Rexroth 
on Chinese art, Ulrich Weisstein on the German baroque .. . 


If you are not already a regular subscriber to ARTS, fill out the 
money-saving coupon on page 58; you will not want to miss 
these and other important features planned for forthcoming num- 
bers. 
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Marjorie Phillips: What commends a number 
of these still lifes and landscapes in oil is a 
delicacy and restraint in the handling. In Torch 
Flowers and Scabiosa, the central bouquets stand 
in the midst of some cool stillness, each flower 
maintaining its vital integrity. The manner of 
painting (Bonnard’s influence is readily ap- 
parent, although the color is generally less re- 
splendent, more personal) gives evidence of an 
obvious devotion to the medium. The composi- 
tion, which in the flower pieces remains quite 
simple, is nevertheless carefully and effectively 
constructed. In the larger, more spacious, and 
more ambitiously constructed landscapes — i 
Apple Orchard and Edge of the Village, particu- 
larly—there is the same sense of unobtrusive 
workmanship operating, ordering the various 
elements into a complete and satisfying vision. 
(Durlacher, April 24-May 19.)—J.R.M. 


Karl Schrag: It is in the drawings, graphics, 
watercolors and gouaches that Schrag’s talents 
appear most impressive, in Tall Pine, Colorado, 
or in Thicket and Calm Sky, with its accents of 
red, yellow and green burgeoning in the midst 
of tough black line. The oils, particularly the 
series of portraits which eschew his usual hatched 
lines and bold strokes, appear thin. Although 
there is an attempt to maintain interest in a more 
conventional approach by a bold use of color— 
blue shadows on the faces, or a vivid green re- 
placing the ordinary flesh tones—it somehow fails 
to come off. The landscapes, ranging from the 
more representational Red Rocks and Golden 
Trees to the excited calligraphics of Summer 
Haze and Dunes, are, quite generally, the most 
rewarding examples of his work. (Kraushaar, 
March 26-April 14.)—J.R.M. 


David Aronson: There is a lively though never 
malicious spirit of mockery flickering everywhere 
in the work of this painter. One finds this spirit 
not only in the representational elements such 
as faces and gestures, but also in the work of the 
brush itself, in sharp little strokes full of wit 
and caprice, in surprising conjunctions of old- 
master brushing next to elements almost dia- 
grammatic in their frankness. The subjects are 
taken from the Old Testament but are treated 
as if they came from some mischievous picar- 
esque. Jacob and Rachel, in which the figures 
are reminiscent of Modigliani and the little pat- 
tern-panels in the background of Klee, shows the 
range of models behind the formation of this 
very personal style. (Niveau, April 9-28.)—G.D. 


Erne Joseph: These big, bright geometrical ab- 
stractions imply a number of well-studied mod- 
els but do not in themselves seem to be the 
vehicles of much personal statement. (Barzansky, 
May 14-26.)—G.D. 


Seymour Fogel: The cubists found, as they 
fragmented their images ever more finely, that 
the sense of immediacy in their work, the pres- 
ence of the times, grew rather than diminished, 
and that they could construct a kind of secular 
talisman without the use of direct allusion. 
Fogel’s work, in terms of our own day, is by no 
means as radical as theirs, but it is especially 
their lesson that he uses in a very personal 
style. His work is completely abstract and yet 
appears to be compounded of innumerable im- 
ages, as if he had painted upon his scaffold-like, 
branching and intersecting lines a thousand tiny 
mirrors each of which reflects some image of the 
day. This sense of direct imagery is so strong in 
Litany that one suddenly moves up close to see 
if there are not actually figures in it. Fine as 
this painting is, one likes his work even better 
when it is less allusive, as in Symbol of Belief. 
where his master image appears as a non-natural 
but organic form, corporeal and fresh. Fogel 
has also worked with murals, for which he is 
well known in Texas. (Duveen-Graham, April 
23-May 19.)—G.D. 


Helen Keen: It is the artist’s natural sensibility 
(and her power to give it form) that distinguishes 
most of these wash and brush paintings on rice 
paper by a Northwest Coast painter. Although at 
times, as in Reeds, she is closer to identifiable 
nature (her calligraphic strokes are reminiscent 
of an oriental mode of viewing the subject), she 
is equally evocative of nature in her more ab- 
stract pieces—in Mountain Spring, with its fresh, 
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frothy and sparkling gray-whites, or in Dunes, 
with its stippled and brushed surfaces contrast- 
ing with soft washes and white accents. Her se- 
ries entitled “Woods” has some particularly 

eful and subtle studies. (Artists’ Gallery, 
May 5-24.)—J.R.M. 












Arthur Schwieder Group: In the twenty-fourth 
exhibition of this group of New York painters 
working under Arthur Schwieder, what was 
noticeable in all of the work presented was the 
concern for effective composition and the qual- 
ity of the painting itself. Among the twenty-two 
painters represented, varying in style from the 
representational to the more abstract, particu- 
larly notable were Mae Bluestone’s firmly mod- 
eled, dark blue Still Life, W. G. Becker’s ab- 
stractly designed Shells, and Bernice Schwieder’s 
Leaves and Fruit, as well as work by Fannie E. 
Brandt, Mary McCarthy and Estelle Strauss. 
(Milch, May 7-19.)—J.R.M. 






Jack Squier: One found oneself, in this recent 
exhibition of Squier’s sculpture, in a garden of 
implications, surrounded by hanging forms, 
standing forms, angular reliefs. Each piece, beau- 
tifully worked in bronze, seemed to carry with 
it its own associations: the small Ancestress, sur- 
mounted by a crescent or a pair of horns, sug- 
gestive of the Egyptian goddess Hathor; the 
feminine Tall Torso, with its scabbard form in- 
sisting upon a Freudian ae and the Spitted 
Animal in its flattened rolled-out thinness, a 
no-shape that might be any creature impaled 
upon some turning necessity. But whatever the 
associations one discovered, read into, or was 
unable to follow up and felt uneasy about, each 
piece proved ingratiating by the quality of its 
workmanship. (Alan, March 27-April 21.)—J.R.M. 



















Kaethe Kollwitz: In this large, retrospective 
show of prints and drawings, one can not only 
survey the range of Kollwitz’s art, but one can 
also see first-rate impressions of some prints 
which are all too often reproduced poorly. Per- 
haps most unusual here are the early works, 
such as the Self-Portrait at Table of 1889, with 
its dramatic, Rembrandtesque lighting, or the 
1897 “Revolt of the Weavers” series, whose strong 
social consciousness and sense of down-trodden 
humanity recall the early Van Gogh. Soon, how- 
ever, Kollwitz was to attain her characteristic ex- 
pression, moving away from the greater literal- 
ism of style and subject in her first works to a 
more generalized statement of the condition hu- 
maine. While Kollwitz’s art was restricted in 
scope, reiterating the theme of human suffering, 
its variety within these limits is remarkable. 
Thus, one may note the powerful way she rein- 
terprets the great Christian themes of the Ma- 
donna and Child or the Pieta in secular terms, 
or one may follow the extraordinary series of 
self-portraits, an unusual document of self- 
revelation. And not least, one may measure 
something of her artistry by observing the way 
she ultimately avoids the heavy-handed pathos 
to which her overtly tragic subject-matter is so 
susceptible. (Galerie St. Etienne, April 16-May 
12.)—R.R. 


Adaline Kent and Jeanne Miles: Adaline 
Kent’s sculptures are dry, wry little objects, 
some of real sculptural power, many more ex- 
actly suited for holding votive candles, as they 
were perhaps intended to do. But while that is 
not a bad use for a sculptured form, one wishes 
that the values in Arab Landscape, Effigy and 
Lighthouse for Birds would expand; that the 
curling, leaf-like fingers in Vestal Votive would 
let go and grow to a strength they now hold in. 
The drawings shown, long pen and ink trac- 
ings sometimes marked by dark areas, have the 
same reluctance to express a wider range of feel- 
ing. Jeanne Miles’ paintings can be spoken of 
in terms of design, since only in the snakelike 
form of Spider does an explicit image occur (at 
that a labored one), and the color, unlike, for 
instance, Josef Albers’, cannot carry the burden 
of whatever it is that these paintings are about. 
In painting of this sort, it seems that exact rela- 
tionships are needed, one-sixteenth of an inch 
“off” destroys a tension, and just one shade of 
color not precisely related to the rest of the 
painting pulls it apart. Such exactness must be 
what the artist cares about, since most of the 
paintings do depend upon these things, yet 
only one or two paintings approach it. (Betty 
Parsons, April 9-28.)—A.V. 
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Inna Garsoian: Not all of these small oils, the 
result of a stay in Venice, achieve the same 
standard of excellence. When Miss Garsoian is at 
her best there is a quality of light and air in her 
views which Corot, in his Italian landscapes, 
fixed upon—and joined with this, a sense of 
painterliness that promotes some singularly fine 
small works, notably Il Redentore and Le Zat- 


_ teri. In these two works, as in La Gondole, there 


is an untroubled orderliness in the composition, 
a quality of freedom and control in the brush- 
work, which combines with her judicious sense 
of color to raise a number of paintings above 
the level of the more ordinary, although always 
pleasant, works which compose the rest of the 
exhibition. (Bodley, May 7-26.)—J.R.M. 


Theatre Sets: The Artists’ Theatre, a lively en- 


terprise that has engaged the services of many 
of this gallery’s exhibiting artists, as well as 
the director himself, has occasioned the gallery's 
final exhibition of the season. Presenting studies, 
backdrops, and posters for a number of the 
plays which the theater has presented in past 
seasons, the current show features Jane Frei- 
licher’s romantic garden vista for The Lady’s 
Choice, a verse play by Barbara Guest, and 
Larry Rivers’ odalisques sprawling in the fore- 
ground of a visionary scene, the backdrop for 
the play Try! Try! by Frank O’Hara. René 
Bouché, whose work for the Theatre’s produc- 
tion of The Ticklish Acrobat is shown, is also 
represented by a series of lush costume and set 
studies for Offenbach in the Underworld, An- 
thony Tudor’s forthcoming ballet for the Ballet 
Theatre. The exhibition will run concurrently 
with two noteworthy events—the Artists’ The- 
atre’s present production of Lionel Abel’s Ab- 
salom, and the publication by New Directions of 
Five Plays for a New Theatre, a selection of 
works from the theatre’s past seasons. (Tibor de 
Nagy, April 24-May 26.)—J.R.M. 


Charles Alston: Among the interesting works 
in Alston’s fourth one-man show, the abstrac- 
tion called simply Painting, 1950, from the 
Metropolitan Museum is particularly notable. 
Its ancestry is in the cubism of Braque, but it is 
a style in which the cubist planes are larger and 
richly colored, melting at the edges into the im- 
plied space which contains them. The more 
recent works (including Family, 1955, from the 
Whitney) show only a ghost of this cubist struc- 
ture. In that work especially the simplified 
planes and angles now form themselves into the 
faces and bodies of a man, a woman and two 
children. (Heller, April 24-May 12.)—G.D. 


Alice Acheson: Although this was not an ex- 
hibition of consistently high achievement, it had 
moments of vivid appeal. The most effective of 
these oil paintings relied upon a facility of 
drawing that was reminiscent of Dufy at his 
best and upon a sense of color that approximated 
the experience of the subject and which in- 
formed the work with vitality—as in the West 
Indian landscape, Antigua, and the still life, 
Iris. But in others, where there was an attempt 
to be free of the reliance upon drawing, as in 
Tulip Border, the painting often dissipated into 
color effects. In some, where the reliance upon 
drawing was maintained but seemed uninspired 
(Pont du Gard, for example) and her sense of 
color failed to quicken the canvas with another 
kind of life, the results tended to be brown and 
ordinary. (Maynard Walker, March sar * _ 

—J.R.M. 


Stable Group: To introduce two of its new 
members, James Brooks and George Cavallon, 
this gallery is holding a six-man exhibition of 
recent work by some of the foremost abstract 
painters on the current scene. Brooks is repre- 
sented by one of the best examples of his work, 
N-1955, in which amorphous forms create subtle 
motions in shallow space. It relates both in form 
and color to cloud formation seen at night. Caval- 
lon exhibits two large, sensitively beautiful can- 
vases, both of which are divided into bright 
rectangles of color, partially covered by thick 
but translucent paint. Marca-Relli also shows an 
unerring sense of quiet color harmonies in the 
rough canvas in his two collages. Dugmore’s sin- 
gle entry, a long black painting topped with 
scarlet, is interesting primarily for the rich, 
varied texture worked in tarry pigment. Joan 
Mitchell’s recent paintings happily display 4 
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new concern for tying the central form to the 

surrounding area. And Ferren exhibits a dazzling 
new work, LA-1955, into which a caterpillar-like 
form is placed at exactly the right place in the 
—- ground. (Stable, March 19-April 
.)—B.B. 


James Billmyer: If one might speak of the 
dominant image which inhabits these abstract 
oils, it would be of skeletal constructions, gen- 
erally in blacks, whites and siennas, occasionally 
varied by the introduction of oranges or olive 
greens. Vigorously worked, the paintings at 
times remain close to the surface, and at others 
they promote a sense of space with the sugges- 
tion of miles of buildings under construction. 
But while the resourcefulness with which variety 
is introduced from one painting to the next is 
admirable, one wonders whether the basic set 
of problems isn’t more limited than necessary 
for the painter’s capacities. (James, April 23- 
May 12.)—J.R.M. 


Rafael Mandelzweig: This widely exhibited 
Polish artist, who is now living in Argentina, 
presents a large introductory show of drawings 
and paintings. His ink-on-paper drawings, pri- 
marily of heads of rabbinical types, are extraor- 
dinarily expressive. He models his forms with 
dense lines—flickering shadows over the luminous 
faces. The paintings, which include scenes re- 
membered from childhood, portraits of humble 
types and apocalyptic visions of Nazi bombing 
raids on Poland (which the artist escaped from 
in 1940), are modeled in warm, close-hued colors 
that seem at times too lovely for his tragic 
themes. He also has the impressionists’ interest 
in light and transparent substance; many of the 
paintings render water or glass. One of the most 
interesting oils here is of a young Yeshiva stu- 
dent walking through the dense atmosphere of 
evening with a lamp in his hand. (Congress for 
Jewish Cultures, April 16-30.)—B.B. 


Bernard Karfiol: Any adequate evaluation of 
this American painter will depend upon the 
large memorial exhibition of his work, pro- 
jected for next year. The current exhibition 
concentrates upon the figure as it appears in 
his paintings over a number of years and pre- 
sents a sampling of his development from 
the slightly programmatic realism of his 1926 
Torso to the more admirably composed and com- 
pletely painted Figures by the Sea, 1952. But it 
is not a consistent development forward. One 
takes it that Karfiol’s primary interest was al- 
ways the figure itself and that he had difficul- 
ties relating it to the rest of the canvas. In his 
efforts there were both early successes (one of 
the finest being the Museum of Modern Art’s 
Seated Nude of 1929) and late successes, where 
the human forms are wedded to the rest of the 
os with the same devotion that the figure 
in itself occasions. There are, however, disap- 
pointments in between. His In My Studio (Self- 
Portrait) of 1943 states the case, perhaps, most 
clearly. The primary interest, as painting, is in 
the face of the artist reflected in a mirror upon 
a small table; but the space around that central 
focus, the objects ranged in front of it, appear 
to have aroused only a cursory interest in the 
painter himself and cause an equal disinterest 
in the viewer. When Karfiol, however, solved 
this problem, he achieved some admirable re- 
sults. One’s overall impression is that Karfiol’s 
was an uneven talent graced at times with happy 
successes. (Downtown, May 3-26.)—J.R.M. 


Karel Appel: In these latest works, Appel con- 
tinues to exploit the would-be virtues of chil- 
dren’s art. Birds and animals dominate his im- 
agery, and his style, with its slashing brushwork, 
dense impasto, and hot, unmodulated colors, like- 
wise suggests the vitality of a naive expression- 
ism. Too often, however, Appel seems to take 
resort in a facile formula which hovers uncom- 
fortably between the authentic violence and ex- 
citement of his best work and the genuinely 
witty and sophisticated infantilism of a Dubuf- 
fet. On occasions, though, he redeems himself, 
as in some of the bird studies, with their strid- 
ently colored plumage and jaggedly nervous 
rhythms or, above all, in Animals in the Desert, 
with it ferocious beasts, sweepingly bold con- 
tours and vigorous splashes of primary colors. 
(Martha Jackson, April 24-May 12.)—R.R. 


Edward Giobbi and Thomas George: In a 
double exhibition, Giobbi shows a variety of 
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small, silver leaf, ink and wash drawings and 
paintings, intricate with figures, si and sym- 
bols, and often concerned with religious themes 
and the lives of the saints. There is in much of 
his work the sense of an intimate and personal 
idiom which, though limited, is often rich. 
Thomas George, in his caseins and watercolors, 
explores a world of changing darkness and shim- 
mering light, perhaps most successfully in his 
Divulgences, with its bands of rich black cross- 
ing solemn grays and its central focus of startling 
white light. A number of his woodcuts are also 
on view together with specimens of the wood 
blocks, handsomely worked and decorative in 
their own right. (Contemporaries, April 30-May 
9.)—J].R.M. 


Rose Fried Group: The strength of three of 
the most effective paintings in this exhibition of 
seven artists consists, one feels, in a certain strict- 
ness in the ordering of each separate vision which 
nevertheless avoids a deadening rigidity of form; 
Sonia Delaunay’s 1946 gouache in greens, grays, 
blacks and reds, a work thoroughly in the style 
of orphism, still maintains a sense of freedom in 
its manner for all its admirable ordering of the 
circular forms and phases of color within a nar- 
row vertical shape. So, too, with Estaban Vicente’s 
Noon and Jean Xceron’s Painting #291; each 
work strikes a balance between its concern for 
form and its response to more immediate and 
personal qualities. Works by Kurt Roech, Adolf 
Fleischmann, Bernard Childs and Burgoyne Diller 
complete the exhibition. (Rose Fried, May 1-31.) 

—J.R.M. 


Irene Hamar: In a number of her sculptures 
in stone, particularly in Youth, the work appears 
to have been played fairly close to the original 
block, the interest seeming to lie more in linear 
effect than in the attempt to realize form in 
space or space by form. In the large limestone 
Flight, though it is one of the more intricate 
pieces, the forms of the birds are less interesting 
in themselves than are the series of rhythmic lines 
which they describe within a shallow space. The 
work which places the most resolute emphasis on 
form is the small, Brancusi-like Solitude. The ex- 
hibition also includes a number of incised 
marble reliefs and a selection of drawings. (Con- 
temporaries, April 9-28.)—J.R.M. 


Dusti Bongé: The exuberance of these large 
oils, with their broad areas of bold color, shows 
to its best advantage, one feels, where there is 
an equally vigorous attempt at formalization, as 
in her Painting #4, or in #2, 1955, a predom- 
inantly yellow and orange composition subdued 
by thick calligraphic shapes and focused upon 
daggers of white paint poised toward an also 
white coiled image. Other works, less controlled, 
tend to impress by sheer size and expansive color. 
(Betty Parsons, April 30-May 19.)—J.R.M. 


Minna Citron: The plastic organization of Mrs. 
Citron’s recent paintings ranges from the un- 
stable architecture of current American painting 
to the delicately balanced, more austere compo- 
sitional schemes of the late French painter 
Nicolas de Staél. Her best work, such as the 
quiet, nearly monochromatic On Little Cat’s Feet, 
is painted in the French manner. In this paint- 
ing she uses with particular success the French 
device of rubbing wet pigment with a block of 
wood to create tiny ridges of paint around a 
form—riveting it to the canvas. If on the whole 
the paintings here generate little excitement, 
they are still to be noted for their technical 
acumen and unassuming elegance. (Passedoit, 
March 26-April 14.)—B.B. 


Andrew Martin: In his second one-man exhibi- 
tion Martin presents a series of large, ambitious 
paintings, most of which are based on musical 
themes. His canvases are uniformly dense with 
short, heavy strokes of highkeyed color; there is, 
however, great variety in the formal organiza- 
tion of these paintings. For example, one finds 
echoes of Dufy’s repetitive, curving shapes and 
of Léger’s monumental compositions. The most 
successful painting here is the simple, atypical 
Cityscape, in which subtly contrasting hues of 
blocky buildings are relieved by a pale expanse 
of sky above them. (Hansa, March 12-24.)—B.B. 
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times reminiscent of fingerpainting. In general, 
her lyrical imagery evokes some cosmic event, as 
if a spiral nebula were being sighted through a 
muffled haze or an eclipse were just about to occur. 
Too often, these works are facile, loose-jointed, and 
monotonous in color, but occasionally, as in the 
landscape studies, Bernard achieves a tauter struc- 
ture and a more attractive and cohesive paint tex- 
ture. Here, the would-be lyrical immediacy of the 
more abstract canvases is replaced by a more ra- 
tional, guiding order which seems to offer more 
promising pictorial directions. (Parma, April 24- 
May 12.)—R.R. 


Ethel Magafan: A winner of the Benjamin Alt- 
man (Landscape) Prize in the recent National 
Academy Annual, Miss Magafan exhibited a va- 
riety of paintings strong in both color and com- 
position. A pale green horse is the central 
accent in the tastefully muted yellow and brown 
landscape, Near Epidaurus. Working in egg 
tempera on gesso, she achieves a variety of ef- 
fects with a decorative palette ranging from 
salmon pinks and mauves to soft browns, um- 
bers and whites. The softness of her colors is 
reinforced by a style of vigorous jagged shapes 
which maintain an equilibrium between abstrac- 
tion and identifiable subject. As pleasant as the 
work is, the over-all effect is of a formula that 
has been thoroughly demonstrated. (Seligmann, 
March 12-24.)—J.R.M. 


Luis Seoane: This Argentinian painter (he 
lives in Buenos Aires) draws heavily on contem- 
porary European art, chiefly Picasso, and on the 
traditional popular art of his own country— 
ceramics, circus posters, playing cards, etc. Picas- 
so has provided the bold, simple divisions of the 


‘picture surface and the stylizations of the con- 


tours of the human body; the local and the 
popular note is carried by the bright reds, yel- 
lows and greens and by an easy pictorial fresh- 
ness. (Sudamericana, May 7-27.)—G.D. 


Shirley Kessler: These twenty land- and sea- 
scapes in oil were painted from memory and are 
concerned not so much with the objects of the 
various scenes as with the emotional-visual ex- 
perience itself. They are full of a feeling which 
never degenerates into mood and which because 
of its honesty and directness is clearly reliable 
as an organizing principle. (Barzansky, April 
30-May 12.)—G.D. 


Noel Davis: This young New York artist, who 
is also exhibiting in the Museum of Modern Art 
drawing show this month, presents ten oils and 
ten ink drawings. Davis is concerned with repre- 
sentation, and he wishes to keep his medium 
“transparent,” as a mere conveyor of his images. 
And he is a strict realist, although he usually 
works from sketches rather than models. The 
drawings here, and the small portrait heads, 
Puerto Rican Girl, No. 1, Puerto Rican Girl, No. 
2, and Sol Wilson demonstrate a real facility in 
draftmanship. Curiously, in his larger works, 
particulary the 70” x 95” Beachcombers, the 
drawing is extremely clumsy; and the forms are 
neither good representations nor do they func- 
tion plastically. The color in the larger paint- 
ings is both over-sweet and inharmonious. (Sal- 
peter, May 1-19.)—B.B. 


Alton Pickens: Where Pickens derives his con- 
tent from the everyday world, his work is at its 
best; the painting called Courthouse, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana (1948) shows that there is a real, 
reciprocal connection between his craft as a 
painter and his unique sensibility. But where he 
concerns himself with allegory and make-believe, 
the result is less satisfactory. The drawings are 
more successful than the paintings; they reveal 
a narrative imagination which is strong and 
which might appear stronger yet if it were more 
directly attached to a particular text. (ACA, 
April 23-May 12.)—G.D. 


Homer Costello: The impasto of these Moroc- 
can street and seashore scenes is so thick as to 
be almost bas-relief. The paintings are worked 
entirely by palette knife and stay just close 
enough to representation to avoid becoming color 
for the sake of color. (Crespi, May 1-15.)—G.D. 


Hannah Sandberg: The folklore and religion 
of Palestine figure symbolically in these bright, 
rhythmic caseins which in style lie between 
primitivism and the work of children. (Kottler, 
April 23-May 5.)—G.D. 
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Theodore Hancock: In his first New York exhi- 
bition, Hancock, an English watercolorist who 
has spent a year in this country on a scholar- 
ship, presents abstract, intellectually conceived 
landscapes and city scenes. Over the precisely 
rendered rooftops in his country views and the 
skyscrapers of his cities he places a grid of faint 
rectangular lines, an image, perhaps, of a future 
even more regulated and “closed in.” (James 
Graham, May 14-26.)—L.G. 


Grand Central Moderns: The sense of color 
is strong in three of the outstanding paintings 
in this showing of the gallery’s regular exhib- 
iting artists. Arthur Osver’s composition of 
swatches of soft browns and beiges, Palatine, 
creates a feeling of warmth and earthy freedom. 
More precisely ordered, Fred Conway’s Harbor 
Abstraction builds upward with a strong verti- 
cal linear construction swept across by phases of 
color, noticeably rich reds and oranges. Ernest- 
ine Betsberg’s more representational Trastevere 
Market is a neatly set-up display of pink purple 
and blue ocean delicacies. Hazard Durfee and 
Victor Candell, among the other artists in- 
cluded in an exhibition notable for the quality 
of its painting, contribute effective pieces, while 
Louise Nevelson is represented by The King, 
one of the central sculptures from her recent 
exhibition. (Grand Central Moderns, April 28- 
May 12.)—J.R.M. 


Jay Soeder: Comprised of abstract oil paint- 
ings from 1953-56, Soeder’s exhibition focuses 
on the difficult problem of making the brush 
strokes themselves function as forms in a paint- 
ing, burdening them with feeling and move- 
ment without giving them any firm attachment 
to larger forms. The present is divided into two 
parts, each of which is related to this preoccu- 
pation. The paintings through 1954 are quiet, 
handsome balances of large color areas in a very 
shallow depth, but this style gives way, begin- 
ning in Divergence I, to the very active “hot” 
paintings of 1956, with their enormous and ener- 
getic brush strokes. All in all, it shows a talent 
well on its way into a genuine personal style. 
(Perdalma, April 29-May 19.)—G.D. 


Joel Kaplan: Mostly prosaic landscapes, dense- 
ly painted with brightly mottled surfaces, but 
lacking any definable sense of style. (Eggleston, 
May 7-19.)—R.R. 


Lester Knorr: Figure paintings on mystical and 
religious themes make up an exhibition of twenty 
oils. Their schematic qualities are somehow in- 
sufficient to fulfill the artist’s transcendental 
intentions. (Regional Arts, April 23-May 6.) .. . 
Margo Hoff: At best these paintings are witty 
and tasteful, hovering in an area bounded by 
cartoon, design and painting. (Barone, April 
2-28.) . . . Andrée Golbin: Vigorous abstract 
oils executed in rich impasto and bright color 
make up an exhibition in which the brush 
stroke is emphatic to the point of dominating 
the forms. (Camino, May 1l-June 1.) ... John 
and Nicholas Krushenick: In this two-man 
show, the latter shows work in several media 
(oils, collages, drawings) while the former's ef- 
forts are in the vein of the early Pollock. (Camino, 
April 20-May 10.) .. . Perdalma Group: Paint- 
ings by Ariadna Liebau, Leonard Brenner, Ara 
Klausner, Fred Boswell and Jay V. Soeder, all in ab- 
stract idioms, give this exhibition a lively air of 
work in progress. Brenner’s The Crystal and Bos- 
well’s Angered Soul are notable in the group. (Per- 
dalma, April 7-27.) .. . Morris Group: Styles 
here range from the impressionism of Rose 
Graubart to the abstraction of Ruth Todd and 
the primitivism of Gebbia. (Morris, April 7- 
28.) . . . Terrain Group: On the themes of 
“Depth and Surface” contemporary artists show 
a selection of oils, watercolors, sculpture and 
prints. Outstanding are oils by Robert Stone, 
drawings by Dorothy Koppelman and a print, 
called City Gardens, by Gerson Lieber. (Ter- 
rain, April 19-May 15.) . . . Camino Group: 
Abstractions abound in this lively collection of 
works by the gallery regulars. Most interesting 
are Florence Weinstein’s three Spring paintings. 
(Camino, March 30-April 19.)—G.D. 


Robert Scudellari: Simplification of form and 
a palette limited to a few bright colors give 
boldness and intensity to Scudellari’s exuberant 
paintings, particularly so in his still life of vivid 
red flowers and green leaves, a blue table, posed 
against a fiery orange ground. (Peter Cooper, 
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April 11-May 16.) . . . Skaling: In a first one- 
man exhibition here, this artist presents a varie- 
of oils and drawings, which at their best are 
suggestive of Léger with their use of primary 
colors and machine-smooth forms. (Ruth White, 
April 17-May 12.) . . . Gouri Ivanoy-Rinov: 
Covering the work of this New Hampshire paint- 
er over a number of years, this exhibition fea- 
tured a diversity of styles from the earlier illus- 
trational portraits of saints through realism, 
expressionism, surrealism to the decorative but 
more interestingly painted Wild Horses of 1956. 
(Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, April, 9-24.) . . . Peter 
Heinemann: Tangerines, clarinets and wine 
lasses make up a number of these still lifes 
which profess Heinemann’s facility for drawing 
and his sense of exactly right placement. Nudes 
and portraits complement the still lifes. (Roko, 
April 2-26.) . . . Constantine Kermes: Icons 
painted in the Byzantine manner, as well as ma- 
quettes for larger works commissioned by the 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Church in Pitts- 
burgh, and a number of decorative paintings of 
Shakers provide the substance of this exhibi- 
tion. (Seligmann, April 2-14.) .. . Emilio 
Sanchez: Drawings and watercolors of the 
West Indies, with particular concentration upon 
some fantastic gingerbread-style mansions and 
hotels. (Peridot, April 30-May 19.) . . . Phyllis 
Radcliff: Blandly painted, decoratively colored 
joking at the expense of Venetian gondolas, 
tourists at Fire Island and toothpick-thin fisher- 
men and hunters. (AAA, April 9-21.) .. . Emily 
Vivian Goldman: A memorial exhibition of 
fingerpaintings by this artist presents a world of 
fantasy that merges into leafy bowers, rocks and 
plant forms, and shimmering undersea displays. 
(Argent, May 14-June 2.) ... Marion Bourgeois: 
Among these abstract etchings and surface prints 
repeated in varying colors, one- of the most 
striking is Nightfall Rain, its blue depth sug- 
gestive of Whistler. (Wittenborn, May 8-21.) ... 
Vera Bell and Jerome Burstyn: Colorful tapes- 
tries employing appliqué by the former and a 
variety of sculpture, drawings and oils by the 
latter, one of the most successful of which is 
Jacob Paniel, Jacob wrestling with the angel, In- 
dian-style. (Burr, April 29-May 12.) . . . Anatole 
Kovarky: Richly colored oils, generally of 
clowns and musicians. Themes which might have 
been banal are saved by the roughness and the 
vigor of his style. (Galerie Hervé, to May 15.) 
.. + Jo E. Carroll: Her Se particularly 
Landscape with Tree and The Window, repre- 
sent a more consistent level of achievement in 
this exhibition of prints and oils. (Burr, May 27- 
June 9.) . . . José d’Almeida: The influence of 
Bernard Buffet appears strong in the best of 
these oils by a Parisian painter, but the sense of 
color is decidedly resonant and personal. (Gal- 
erie de Braux, April 5-23.) . .. Davira Fisher: 
A first showing in New York by this Cincinnati 
artist presents oils, watercolors and color wood- 
cuts, among which the watercolors make the 
strongest impression with a sense of liveliness 
and vitality that is missing in her more stylized 
oils and woodcuts. (Galerie Moderne, May 7-31.) 
..- Florence Rand: An uncertain talent, which 
shows to its best advantage in The Alley, a 
painting that avoids the anecdotal subject mat- 
ter of many of her works. Others, like Rise 
from the Dust and Build, try to carry the weight 
of a message which her abilities have difficulty 
supporting. (Regional Arts, April 9-21.)—J.R.M. 


Zen Zuh Li: In his first exhibition, Li shows a 
series of Chinese water-inks on paper; most 
notable are his Bamboo scrolls in which a poem 
on the theme in Chinese characters provides 
compositional interest. (Mi Chou, April 24-June 
2.) ... Gene Sullivan: Miss Sullivan, who is 
the Director of Arts and Services of Pratt Insti- 
tute in New York City, exhibits watercolors, 
pastels and drawings; her competent sanguine 
Studies of nude figures and her watercolor 
Branch are outstanding here. (Grand Central, 
May 8-18.) . . . Edward Fenno Hoffman: 
This young sculptor in his portraits and mytho- 
logical figures displays an amazing facility for 
carving and modeling in limestone, alabaster, 
marble, terra cotta and bronze. (Grand Central, 


April 24-May 5.) . . . Knickerbocker Artists: - 


Top prizewinners in a nationwide juried exhibi- 
tion sponsored by this group were: Maria Can- 
tarella, Chet Kalm, Joseph Domareki and Susan 
Kahn for paintings; Norman Kramer, Carol 
Grant and Hilton Leech for watercolors; and 
Erwin Springweiler and Richard Rothschild for 
sculpture. (National Arts Club, March 11-24.) 
—B.B. 
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Teacher Training Course. 16 Traveling Scholar- Offering courses in: Painting; Music — Piano, 
ships. Unlimited contact with Museum collection. Choral, Singing, Strings; Drama; Ballet; Weav- 
B.S. in Ed. granted by Tufts University. Catalog. ing; Ceramics; Interior Decoration; Oral French; 


Short Story, Playwriting—Radio and Television 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, Writing; Photography. 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 


ligraphy, Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. For calendar write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School Banff, Alberta, Canada 





230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


FREDERIC TA UJ 4 r S 


te a i PIeROEe 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES . 
IN DRAWING AND PAINTING Taubes-Pierce School of Art 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 1947 B’way., N.Y.C. Tel. SU. 7-1174 
RR Ne ee Summer School-Provincetown, Mass. 
June 18- Sept. 15 * Send for Brochure 








COURSES ART SCHOOL 


1956 SUMMER SESSION: July 9th to August 3ist 
Painting and Drawing, Ceramics, Life Drawing, Graphic 
Arts and Enameling. Morning and Afternoon. Full Time 


O'HARA ‘courses * BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
Flori 


ee 
rio’ » ° .—— Marc . 
Washington, D. €.—April & May and Part Time. 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St., N. W. Write for free Catalog D 
Washington 6, D. e Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 


SCULPTURE 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
EVES. MOD. 
7-10 WOOD AND CLAY FEES 





MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 













| 
PROVINCETOWN J. V. GORDON 
Before June Ist—65 West 56th Street 249 W. 99 St., N. Y. C. AC 2.9199 
New York 19 Columbus 5-7879 








(‘dle ant CABINET 


Specially designed for art work, prints and 
artists’ materials. Extensively used in studios 
and by schools, museums, galleries, agencies 
and churches. 

An eleven drawer cabinet of furniture steel. 
Cabinet size 29%” wide, 40” high, 2656” deep. 
Inside drawer size 27%” wide, 25%” deep, 
2%" high. Cole grey or olive green. 


No. 2526... only $87.50 
At your Art Supply Dealer or Write 


COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 285 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 
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A. 


and the rustle of spring 








What are these strains you strum on your lute 
so softly, A? 


The decorous, languorous, ineffably haunting 
notes of quality. It is unseemly, you know, to score 
such a theme for brass. 


Ah, so true. And how seldom appreciated. You 
twang for whom? 


Western Newspaper Union, printers extraordinary. Even 
I, poor humble subsidized player, find it sweet to sing 
their song. Didst know, Q, WNU is the printer of the 


very journal in which we're appearing? 


Arts, you mean? 


The same. And numerous other distinguished periodicals 
in which printing quality abounds. 


A proud and noble thing, to rest one’s case on one’s 
work, to shun the claiming race, to abjure the handy 
superlative, to fly in the face of commerce. I had a 

bit of copy here for a somewhat raffish circular our 
chowder and marching club would like to print for its 
next smoker, but—I don’t suppose .. . ? 


By all means, Q. Half a sec until I get this mute 
off my lute and I’m your man. WNU’Il have proofs for 
you, letter perfect, first thing in the morning. 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
UNION 


310 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York « MU 9-4700 
Albert L. Ramsay, Manager 











STUDIO TALK 


BY VINCENT LONGO 


Plastics in New Art Materials: 
Interview with Charles Seide 
A NUMBER Of important developments in artists’ materials 
can be directly attributed to discoveries originally made 
in the plastics industry, where chemical research is continually 
carried on to find cheaper and better products of all kinds— 
raincoats, tablecloths, house paints, lacquers, and transparent, 
lightweight materials that afford protective covering against 
wear and weather. Such research has been extended into the 
field of art materials by manufacturers like Grumbacher, Shiva, 
Weber and a number of smaller houses—often oriented in 
their experiments by the initial efforts of individual artists. 
The result is a variety of new painting media made of syn- 
thetic resins, as well as colors that contain plastic binders. 
These products enable the artist to undertake new departures 
in painting technique. In the words of Charles Seide, instruc- 
tor in painting at the Cooper Union and the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum Art School, “The artist is finding new means to fulfill 
his ideas, and in turn discovers new ideas from new means.” 

Among the synthetic resins, or plastics, now in abundant 
use for painting are cellulose nitrate (Duco), vinyl acetate, 
acrylate and methacrylate resins. By combining an acrylic 
emulsion with titanium dioxide and precipitated chalk, Mr. 
Seide has developed a brilliant white gesso that will adhere to 
all painting surfaces. “Museum Quick-On Gesso,” as the prod- 
uct he devised has been commercially named, shows numerous 
advantages over traditional gesso grounds and the more widely 
used oil grounds. Unlike the former, its binding agent being 
a plastic rather than animal glue, it will not deteriorate when 
in liquid form; it therefore poses no storage problems and 
does not have to be freshly prepared each time it is needed. 
Nor is it brittle when applied to canvas. It has the flexibility 
of oil grounds, is considerably whiter, remains white perma- 
nently, and—what I believe to be its most decided advantage 
—requires no glue sizing. Mr. Seide states that it will even 
adhere to oily and shiny surfaces such as old paintings and 
tempered masonite. It makes an excellent ground for canvas, 
wood, masonite, pasteboard, canvas board and paper. 

To prime linen (or cotton) canvas with gesso, or any other 
ground material, it is necessary first to stretch the canvas tightly 
to a frame which has been carefully trued to right angles. The 
linen is cut to extend some two inches beyond the frame on 
each side. Then it is placed on the frame, with equal over- 
lapping margins all around, so that right angles of weave and 
frame are lined up. It is first tacked or stapled at the mid- 
point of one side, then pulled and tacked on the opposite 
side; then the process is repeated, so that the frame is tacked 
at the mid-point on each side. Continuing from the initial 
tacks toward the corners, and leaving an equal space of about 
two inches between tacks, you then pull the linen up over the 
edge with one hand, hold it laterally at the nearest corner to 
prevent rippling, and tack it again. This is done at each two- 
inch interval until the corners are reached and tucked in with 
a “hospital corner” fold. Stretching may be done with or with- 
out canvas pliers. In the case of raw linen, pliers are not re- 
quired, but stretching primed canvas is greatly facilitated with 
this tool, which can be obtained at art-supply stores at $2.50 
to $3.50. Mr. Seide uses a staple gun instead of the more old- 
fashioned hammer and tack approach. Opinions of painters 
vary on the advantages and hazards of the two methods, but 
the staple gun has long been used by suppliers of primed can- 
vas and is now finding wider use among individual artists. 
Staple guns can be purchased at art-supply and stationery stores 
at $8.50 and up. 

Once the canvas is stretched it is laid on a table for priming. 
The Quick-On is thoroughly stirred and applied in light 
strokes with a lightly loaded brush (three-inch black bristle 
recommended) that is grasped at the ferrule for greater con- 
trol. Pinholes are brushed out by stroking in all directions. 
When the entire surface is covered a second coat may be ap- 
plied in a few minutes. Priming canvas with Quick-On requires 
but two or three light coats. The priming brush may be washed 
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with soap and water. 

Bhe gesso ground is absorbent to oil paint. If absorbency, 
which produces a mat finish and causes colors to “chalk out,” 
is not desired, the ground must be isolated. For this purpose 
Mr. Seide recommends Isovar, a clear isolating varnish made 
from a vinyl resin in volatile solvents, which should be applied 
in the same manner as the gesso, with lightly loaded brush. 
When primed with Quick-On gesso, canvas may be rolled with- 
out danger of cracking. When used on rigid supports like 
wood or masonite five or six coats are required. These should 
be applied in the above manner with one exception: the cov- 
ering strokes should alternate in direction with successive 
coats, one coat applied with vertical strokes, the next with 
horizontal strokes, for a better surface. The final coat may be 
stippled or combined with a foreign material like sand or 
coffee grounds if a rough texture is desired. Tube watercolor 
mixed into the gesso while stirring will provide a tinted 
ground. 

Some distributors of this product are Rosenthal’s, 840 Broad- 
way; the Art Store at the Art Students League; U. S. Art Can- 
vas Co.; and Museum Artist Materials Co., 252 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. Further information concerning Quick-On and 
other acrylic products may be obtained from this last address. 
Incidentally, the wax-emulsion medium used by Gretna Camp- 
bell which we spoke of in the March issue is also a develop- 
ment of Charles Seide and is available under the Museum 
label at any of the above-mentioned stores. 


Left: Charles Seide 
stretches linen to a 
carefully trued 
frame; beginning at 
the mid-point on 
one side of the 
frame, he works 
toward a corner, 
stapling at two- 
inch intervals. 





Right: Gesso ground 
is applied in thin 
coats with a lightly 
loaded brush. If ab- 
sorbency is not de- 
sired, the ground is 
afterwards isolated 
with a varnish of 
vinyl resin in vola- 
tile solvents. 





Below: The gesso ground is a brilliant and permanent white. The 
small upright canvas is primed with Quick-On Gesso; behind it is a 
canvas primed with an oil ground. 
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GRUMBACHER 
PICTURE VARNISH 
No. 550 


A crystal clear, high 
E gloss, non-yellowing, 
¢ colorless final varnish 
5 for oil paintings. 
Quick drying. Easy to | 
apply. Non-blooming. 
Thins with turpentine. 2 
Ask for it at your 
favorite art store. 








M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET * NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Winsor & Newton’s Series 7 “Albata”, 


the world’s finest water color brushes, 


—— Ee 


are the choice of exacting artists 





| because they are painstakingly made 


—— —$ 


from finest pure red sable hair. 


Available in sizes 000 through 14. 








the world-wide 
standard 

of IMPORTED quality 
that all can 

afford 


902 BROADWAY, 


a a, Ae 





Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 





SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


Faculty 
HENRY VARNUM POOR 
ABBOTT PATTISON 
SIDNEY SIMON 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
ISABEL BISHOP 
EDWIN DICKINSON 
Visiting Artists 
FRANCIS CHAPIN 
RICHARD POUSETTE-DART 
REED KAY 
JACK LEVINE 
SIGMUND MENKES 
DAVID SMITH 
MAX WEBER 
WILLIAM ZORACH 


July—August 
Write for free Booklet “D” 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


Mexico's INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 
photography, all crafts, 


Spanish . Beginners or advanced 

. International faculty . . . Credits, MFA degree... 
Field trips, perpetual sunshine, room and board from $2 
daily in Mexico's most beautiful colonial town. Illustrated 
prospectus?: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 100, San Miguel 
Allende, Gto., Mexico. 


OGUNQUIT 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING & SCULPTURE 
ROBERT LAURENT SCULPTURE 

JOHN LAURENT PAINTING 

GRAPHICS 
Catalogue * Ogunquit, Me. 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, 
Advertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion 
Mlustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy many University activities. 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Direetor, Room 20 















NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Newly-revised programs for elementary, secondary. 
and college art teachers, leading to B.S., M.A., 
ED.D., PH.D. degrees. Outstanding faculty of 
artist-teachers. Unsurpassed Greenwich Village 1lo- 
cation with direct access to leading galleries. For 
further information, ask for Bulletin A-2. 


ARI EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





PAINT and PLAY at 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


Syracuse University Credit Courses (2-6 credits) 
All summer activities including live 
symphonic concerts. 
Painting instruction by REVINGTON ARTHUR 
July and August Mrs. Ruth Skinner, Sec’y 
Catalog Chav'avqua, New Yo 


Paint and Be Happy 


LEARN Sesto OF OIL PAINTING 
Exeiting Home-Lessons (Simplified & Illustrated) 
By Worid’s Greatest Painting Master 
No salesmen. No contracts. No age limits. 
NEW LOW COST. PAY-AS-YOU-GO. 
$1.00 Brings Trial Lesson with Professional Secrets. 
Folder Free. 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT . 
Eastwind Studios Bar Harbor, Maine 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


** ART 











The Professional College for Ca- 
reer Women. 112th year. Interna- 
tionally known artist-instructors. 
State accredited 4 year B.F.A. 
or B.S. degree courses in Advtg. 
Art, Art Education, Fashion De- 
sign & Illustration, Interior & 
Textile Design, Painting & Illus- 
tration. Day & Saturday classes. 
G.I. approved. Dormitories, physi- 
cian. Low tuition. 


Catalog: 1326 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 











LETTERS (continued from page 4) 


UNDERSTANDING MONET 


To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading [Leo Steinberg’s] 
article on Monet in the [February] ARTS and 
hasten to send you my congratulations. It is 
beautifully done and wonderfully understood. 

I have been enjoying [Mr. Steinberg’s] writing 
for some time and want you to know what a 
pleasure it is to read such unusually good criti- 
cism. I suppose everyone discovers the same thing 
at the same time. A year ago last winter when 
we were in Paris, we looked at the Monets in 
the Orangerie with a new sense of excitement. 
They seem to us the revelation of a genius, as 
indeed I think Monet was. 

Gordon Bailey Washburn 
Director, Dept. of Fine Arts 
Carnegie Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


PROTEST FROM TEXAS 

To the Editor: 

At last someone has printed “An Answer to Miss 
Pels” [Spectrum, March], and I think you did a 
splendid job in the amount of space you alloted 
your editorial. I have a keen interest in this mat- 
ter since ... I am an American Legion member 
in good standing, I am a painter and student of 
art history. . . . Furthermore I am a practicing 
Roman Catholic and teach a painting class in 
West Texas when my sheep-ranching interests 
and other outside interests permit. Mainly, how- 
ever, this personal interest in the article came 
about because as a Legionnaire I saw it my duty 
to write a reply refuting as well as I could the 
untruths published in the official organ of the 
American Legion. I was angered because of the 
essential injustice done myself as well as perhaps 
several hundred thousand others who are more 
or less in the same saddle. 

Since the editors of the Legion magazine 
would not publish my reply to Miss Pels, since 
they branded that reply as “fiction” and have no 
doubt done the same in the case of other replies, 
including the Museum of Modern Art’s, I ask 
you to call all Legionnaires and other veterans 
who are not connected to a communistic cause 
to lend their support to a wider public denunci- 
ation of the editors of the American Legion maga- 
zine and their author, “Miss Pels.” Specifically I 
should like to know if there are not enough men 
and women within the ranks of the American 
Legion to insist upon the replacement of the 
present editors of the magazine; and if this can- 
not be accomplished, at least we should make a 
vital issue of the facts... . 

George E. Brown 
Alpine, Texas 


INQUIRY 

To the Editor: 

During the period of his life in this country, 
between his service as a missionary to the Philip- 
pines and the end of the war (1941-1945), Father 
Philip Pieck’s work was continuously shown in 
our gallery, and at least two hundred of his 
paintings are now owned by Americans in all 
parts of the country. 

We find that on the back of a great many of 
his paintings he has made extremely interesting 
comments on painting and life in general, and 
a book on him and his work is in the process of 
being collated. 


We would be most grateful to those who own 
his work if they would scrutinize the back of his 


(continued on next page) 












ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announces its Summer Schools in 
Woodstock, N. Y. and New York City 


June 4 to August 31, 1956 


Instructors in Woodstock 


Arnold Blanch 
Zygmunt Menkes (July, August only) 
Frank J. Reilly 


instructors in New York 


Richard Bove 
Dagmar Freuchen 
Morris Kantor 


Bernard Klonis 
Frank J. Reilly 
Harry Sternberg 


drawing/ painting 
illustration /anatomy 
fashion illustration /landscape 


Full or Part-Time Registration 


Write or phone for free catalogue 


Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-4510 


esfa 


drawing 
painting 
sculpture 
graphic arts 








Summer Session 
July 9—August 17 










TEACHING WORKSHOP 
CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


Approved for Veterans 


Registration June 25—July 3 


Write Department C or call Registrar: 


California School of Fine Arts 


800 Chestnut St., San Francisco 11, Calif. OR 3-2640 
GALLERY AND 


NORTO SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 
Prospectus on request 


LEARN TO DRAW 
WITH KNOWLEDGE! 


LOUIS PRISCILLA 
ARTS & SERVICES 


118 LEX. AVE. LE 2-8587 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ mening 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. De, 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director . 


GEORGE BARBER 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 
Unusual location, a private island off the Conn. coast. 
Small student classes, also some available working space 
for professional artists. 
Living Accommodations 
Write e Cornelia Cresson Barber 
59 West {2th St., New York ti, N. Y. 

After June {5th—Pot Island, Stony Creek, Conn. 
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Fine Arts, Commercial & Product 
Design, Illustration, Interior, Fashion, 
Ceramics, Sculpture. Many famous graduates. 
oe Degrees. 4 years. Co-ed. 


us. Dorms. Low tuition. 
sOaisO SUMMER SESSION). ve 


2 KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
\ & SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
4415 W Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri 








Paint this summer in beautiful 


OGUNQUIT 


Outdoor landscape classes 10 to 1 p.m. weekdays, 
$10 per week. Board and room arranged, transporta- 
tion furnished. For descriptive card write to Antonio 
Mattei, c/o Art Association, Ogunquit, Maine. 


ANTONIO MATTE! CHRIS RITTER 


PORTRAITURE 











tra Cohen, M.D., Neurosurgeon 
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HAND WROUGHT JEWELRY 
For Men and Women «fF [ IGH 7" 





Ya acTUAL size 


In Sterling 10.00 
In 14 K Gold 65.00 
TAX INCLUDED 


One of many original designs 
VISIT THE WORKSHOP OF 


tleny St cig 


590 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Near 52nd Street 





@ Attention Art Galleries 


Ph ph Your Paintings of Old and 
Moderns Moe Masters in Color, B&W and 
Color Transparencies. 

Restoration and Color of Very Old, 
Precious Photographs. 

Any Photo Reproduced on Tapestry 

‘per. Secure Against Paint Crack- 
ing. Ask for Circular T. 


CLARK and FREED 
142 W. 46 ST.,N.Y.C. CO. 5-3050 








photo-cracking enlargement. 
We SEND You a 16” x 20” primed canvas 
with an excellent precise LIFE-LIKE draw- 
ing from any photo or snap shot you send us. 
You fill in the desired colors. EASY TO DO! 

Precision! Time-saver for the artist! 
Send $5.50 check or M.O. Also sizes 
20”x24” $8.50; 24”x30” $10. oak ee. 
Other’ sizes on reques 


|_H. LAWRENCE, 736 West End Ave., N.Y, 25 













paintings and send us a copy of any writings 
they find. 








PAINT own PORTRAITS! 








Sam Morford, Secretary 
Contemporary Arts, Inc. 
802 Lexington Avenue 

New York 21, New York 





MARGARET BREUNING 
(continued from page 49) 


and lines answering one another in an in- 
frangible compactness. The tour de force of 
The Crucifixion appears to me to be one of 
the few paintings by Bellows that lack totality 
of impression. The sharp patterns of light 
and darkness are dramatic, the figures admir- 
able, but the design disintegrates. In the fig- 
ure pieces of young girls Bellows reveals 
himself as a contemplative artist, not a mere 
maker of pictures, so admirably are the bulk 
and weight of head and form related to the 
picture space and relieved from mere solidity 
by adroit placing of accents of light and 
color. (Allison Gallery, April 18-26.) 


pi WOLINS’ paintings, at Contemporary Arts, 
reveals his increased maturity of expres- 
sion in their surety of meeting personal con- 
ceptions with apposite designs. Color range 
is wide, varying from the brilliant red of 
Demolition to the subtleties of blue on blue 
in coastal waters and sky of Time and Tide, 
or the gay, contrasting notes of Carnival, an 
epitome of sight and sound in free-flowing 
design. Figures, though far from realistic, 
possess structural soundness, convincing ges- 
ture. An outstanding one is Blind Musicians, 
in which the varied colors of the ambiguous 
garments of the figures are repeated on their 
faces, so that the whole design seems to echo 
the tinkling of their frail music. (Contempo- 
rary Arts, April 23-May 11.) 

William Chaiken is also holding an exhibi- 
bition, of casein paintings, at Contemporary 
Arts. His work affords the impression that 
ideas press so constantly and urgently on his 
inner vision that he has scarcely time to set 
them down rapidly enough. Yet these large 
canvases are carefully integrated. Long linear 
loops descending through the convases pro- 
duce a pendulous movement through the 
density of juxtaposed, angular planes. A stand- 
ing figure in Fortuneteller emerges impos- 
ingly from veils of diaphanous color, but the 
figures in his other canvases are subordinated 
to their environment. One impressive land- 
scape, in which whorls of orange and yellow 
clouds billow down over vertiginous slopes, 
produces a cataclysmic effect, like some rare 
lusus naturae. (Contemporary Arts, May 7-25.) 


Joe Wolins: 
Arts. 








BLIND MUSICIANS; at Contemporary 








SAVE THE PIECES FOR 


Venetian 
Steuben 
Cutglass 
Delft 
Meissen 


The 
Sixit King 


Ivory 

Jade & Onyx 
Marble 

Art Objects 
Lamp mounting 
Silver Plating 


SPECIALIST IN MUSEUM 
AND COLLECTOR REPAIRS 
NO RIVETS 


Polishing 

Lacquering ATwater 9-1779 

MISSING PARTS | 1661 York Avenue (87th- 
REPLACED 


88th St.) N. Y. C. 28, N.Y. 


Headquarters 
Genuine Dry PIGMENTS FOR 


Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 

EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpiz & Sperrzez, Inc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 

UMBERS 











FINE 
FRAMES 


. bovorntional or madi. 
Find. your svirk Yo sl, 


i oo ay 





cover cost of 


mailing 


Dealers, Schools 
Simply order on 


UT 1 ete 
FAIR PRICES SINCE 1868 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO 





} DEPT. ADIEG SULLIVAN ST. NEW YORK 12.N. 


CANVAS SALE 


ROSENTHAL’S 
“Serving the Artist since 1896” 
One of the largest art supply sources 
in the country! 
. 


Celebrating our move to larger quarters 


41” x 6 yd. Duck . $ 6.95 
52” x 6 yd. Duck $ 7.75 
45” x 6 yd. Linen $10.95 
54” x 6 yd. Linen $14.95 
84” x 11 yd. Linen... $50.00 


Outstanding values on FRAMES! Write for Price List 
a 


Rosenthal’s 
840 Broadway (at 13th St.) N.Y.C. 3 — OR 3-4776 









A NEW@)rrovucr 


LECTURERS’ EASEL 
— with many new features! 


Here's a low priced lecturer's easel that is 


perfect for demonstrations, conventions, busi- 
ness meetings, etc. It has a 24x36"’ backboard 
that not only holds a lecturer’s pad but can 


also be used as a blackboard. Holds large 
pads bound both the long and short way. Legs 
are hinged and entire easel folds into a com- 
pact and lightweight unit for convenient carry- 
ing. There's nothing else like it on the market! 


No. 
No. 


3104—Lecturer’s Easel 
176A—tLecturer’s Pad 
24x36" Newsprint 
176B—ecturer's Pad 1 
28x34 White Bond 
176C—tecturer's Pad 
24x38"" White Bond 


No. 
Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalogue of art sup- 
plies. “‘An Encyclopedia of Ar- 
tists Materials” 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


ad 
2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 





of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


LUCIEN LEFEBVRE FOINET 


Finest Artists Colors, Canvas and Brushes 


INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LEO ROBINSON, 


1388 SIXTH AVE. 


RAW LINEN 


Made in Belgium 
Selected Yarns of Pure Linen. Sold Directly to 
Artists and Restorers. Send for Samples 


LEO ROBINSON, INC. 


1388 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 
OR COLOR SLIDE ON CANVAS 


READY TO BE PAINTED WITH 
OIL OR CASEIN . . 


Guaranteed NOT TO CRACK 
OR PEEL 


NEW YORK SOLAR PRINT, INC. 


736 BROADWAY, N. Y. 3 © SP. 7-3747 


A. LANGNICKEL 
BRUSHES 


Free price list. Discounts to dealers. 





importer & 
Manufacturer 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 
ALUMNI ASS’N, Brooklyn Museum, Sept. 5-23, 
Media: Oil, watercolor, sculpture, prints. Open 
to all past and present students of Brooklyn 
Museum Art School. Jury: John Gordon, Moses 
Soyer, Morris Kantor for painting; Nathaniel 
Kaz for sculpture; Walter D. Kring for ceramics 
and allied arts. Membership fee: $2. Exhibits 
received only on June 15 and 16. For prospectus 
write to Mr. Nick Guarino, Alumni Exhibitions 
Chairman, Brooklyn Museum of Art School, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


HYANNIS, MASSACHUSETTS 

CAPE COD ART ASSOCIATION’S 9TH SEASON. Three 
summer exhibitions open to all artists. All media. 
Membership fee: $4. Members Open Show: June 
16-29; entries due June 8, 9. Jury Show: July 3- 
27; entries due June 27, 29. Jury Show: July 31- 
Aug. 29; entries due July 25, 26. Prizes. Write: 
Mrs. Mary Walley, Cape Cod Art Association, 
Hyannis, Mass. 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 

45TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, The Art Association of 
Newport, July 3-29. Open to all American artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, print and sculpture. Jury: 
members of the exhibition committee. Fee: $2 
for non-members of The Art Association. Entry 
cards due June 8. Work due June 15. For further 
information and entry blanks write: 45th An- 
nual Exhibition Committee, The Art Associa- 
tion of Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

CITY CENTER JUNE EXHIBITION, June 5-July 1. Oil 
paintings or related media. Open to all artists. 
Fee: $2. Work and entry cards due May 17, 18. 
Ist Prize: $50; 2 honorable mentions. For infor- 
mation write or call Mrs. Ruth Yates, Director, 
58 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y., Columbus 
5-2989. 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 

36TH ANNUAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 
June 30-Sept. 3. Media: oil and watercolor. Open 
to professional artists. Fee: $10. Entry cards and 
paintings due by June 9. Six prizes. Write: N. 
Vayana, Director, Art Center Building—Hoyt’s 
Lane, Ogunquit, Me. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

COLLEGE PRINT EXHIBITION sponsored by Youngs- 
town University, Butler Institute of American 
Art, May 6-27; later to circulate to selected mu- 
seums and colleges. Only faculty and students of 
accredited colleges and universities are eligible. 
Up to 3 prints may be submitted. No size limi- 
tation. Entry fee: $2. Jury. Purchase awards: 
$300. Entry cards due April 14. Entries due 
April 21. Write: Mr. Jon Naberezny, Art De- 
partment, Youngstown University, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


REGIONAL 


CLINTON, NEW JERSEY 

HUNTERDON COUNTY ART CENTER 3RD STATE-WIDE 
EXHIBITION, June 17-July 17. Open to all New 
Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. 
Cash Prizes. Entries due June 8. For entry blanks 
write: Hunterdon County Art Center, Clinton, 


N. J. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 

SILVERMINE GUILD OF ARTISTS 7TH NEW ENGLAND 
EXHIBITION, June 8-July 8. Open to all artists re- 
siding in New England for at least 2 months a 
year. Media: oil, watercolor, casein, pastels, tem- 
pera, sculpture and ceramic sculpture. Fee: $4. 
Jury. Over $3000 in prizes. Entries due May 
11 to 14. Write: Revington Arthur, Silvermine 
Guild of Artists, Norwalk, Conn. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

9TH ANNUAL EVERYMAN’S ART SHOW FOR AMATEUR 
ARTISTS, Arts and Crafts Center, June 2-July 3. 
For amateur artists in Pittsburgh tri-state area. 
Entries due May 22. Entry fee: $2. For infor- 
mation and entry forms write to Exhibition 
Chairman, Everyman's Art Show, Arts and Crafts 
Center, Fifth and Shady Aves., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
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QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-6600 





“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free...on request. 


CARVING TOOLS 


HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


FINEST GERMAN STEEL 
Complete Line of Chisels, Gouges & 

Tools in Straight, Long Bend, m= 
Bend & Fish Toil. Over 








FRANK MITTERMEIER 
35776. Tremont Ave. New York 65, N.Y. 


OSCAR KRASNER, | 
CREATIVE FRAMING 
| eteedanti . Originals 
Art Objects 
1116 Madison Cor. 83rd, Regent 4-6110 





JOSEPH MAYER C0., INC. 


“Everything for the Artist’ 
5 Union Square New York 





A PAINTER’S SUMMER 
\ 


This is not a school. To a full complement of 
just 12 young, advanced artists, we offer 
selective lodging, fine food, superb studios. 
Our 7th season. $40 weekly, any period be- 
10. Write for prospectus. 


BAY STREET STUDIO 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR e MAINE 


CANVAS SALE 


54” 
4" 
54” 
84” 





(allow for postage) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (Near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 





TIME SAVER! INEXPENSIVE! fj 


Any sketch, snapshot or color slide 
blown up to CORRECT PROPORTION for 
tracing on canvas, watercolor paper, etc 


Done on Thin Photographic Paper 


NEW YORK SOLAR PRINT, INC. 
736 Broadway, N. Y. 3. ¢ SP. 7-3747 


Tia CATALOG 
96 Pages - - Largest Assortment 
PHOTO FRAMES --ARTISTS FRAMES 
pat Seen end Serene: 
Fastest Service! Lowest Prices! 


INTERNATIONAL SALES CO. popt.a 
414 E. Baltimore St. e Baltimore 2, Mary:and 


ARTS / May 1956 











oe oe ee ae: 
TODAY! 




















ALLiSON’S WELLS, WAY, MISS. 
ALLISON‘S, Cont. Paintings 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 
MUSEUM, May: J. Marin 
BELOIT, WIS. 
SCHERMERHORN GALLERY, to May 
27: P. Mosse, J. Colt 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
GALLERY OF MODERN ART, 19th & 
20th C. Fr. & Amer. ptgs. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MUSEUM, to May 25: “Return to 
Reality” 
soston, MASS. 
BROWN, May 7-26: Orswell Collec- 
tion 
COPLEY SOCIETY, May 7-25: Streko- 
lovsky 
DOLL & RICHARDS, to May 12: S. 
Green; May 14-26: W. Abbe 
INST., to May 13: Expressionism 
1900-1955 
MUSEUM, May 17-June 17: Burch- 
field; May 17-June 30: M. Graves 
CAMBRIDGE, SS. 
GROPPER GALLERIES, to May 18: W. 
Gropper 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ARTS CLUB, May 8-June 15: Hartley, 
Hooper, Kuhn, J. Sloan 
FRUMKIN, May: Younger Artists 
INSTITUTE, May 17-June 14: Soc. 
Cont. Amer. Art, 16th Annual; De- 
sign in Scandinavia 
LANTERN, May: J. Markin 
OEHSCHLAEGER, May: M. Vertes 
PALMER HOUSE, May: Cont. Graphic 
Arts 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MUSEUM, May 2-June 10: Cleveland 


Craftsmen and Artists 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MUSEUM, to May 12: Johnston Col- 
lection; May 19-June 28: Modern 
Art in Evolution 
DETROIT, MICH. 
MUSEUM, to June 3: Fr. Decorative 
Arts 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
INSTITUTE, to May 20: Dutch Little 
Masters 
LONDON, ENG. 
GIMPEL FILS, Cont. Brit., Fr. 19th 
HANOVER, May 3-June 16: Marini 
LEFEVRE, Fr. & Brit. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
KRAMER GALLERY, to May 15: D. 
Kushner 
STENDAHL GALLERY, Pre-Ccl. & Mod. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
CURRIER GALLERY, May 12-June 24: 
A. Albers, M. Callery, S. Fuller 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
INSTITUTE, to June 1: Medieval 
World 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
INSTITUTE, to May 20: Minn. & St. 
Paul Artists; May 9-June 17: Gon- 


zalez; Picasso etchings 
NEWARK, N. J. 


MUSEUM, May: Abstract Art, 1910 to 
Today 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
DELGADO MUSEUM, to May 20: 
Young Amer. Ptrs.; B. Cruise 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums: 

BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkway), to May 
13: Amer. country-crafted furni- 
ture; May 2-July 1: “10 Years of 
Amer. Prints’ 

GUGGENHEIM (5th at 88), Selec- 
tion VI 

JEWISH (5th at 92), M. Weber 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), May 10- 
June 10: German drawings, prints 

MODERN (11 W. 53), to June 3: 
Diogenes with a Camera IV; to 
May 6: Toulouse-Lautrec 

NATIONAL ACADEMY (5th at 89), 
May 10-27: Nat. Assoc. Women 
Artists Annual 

RIVERSIDE (Riv. Dr. at 103), to May 
20: Amer. Abstract Artists and 
Painters Eleven of Canada 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to June 10: 
Sclpt., Drwg., W’col. Annual 


Galleries: 
ACA (63 E. 57), to May 12: A. Pickens 





CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


ALAN (32 E. 65), to May 19: W. 
Brice 

ALLISON, (32 E. 57), to May 26: G. 
Bellows 

ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE (115 E. 
40), Nat. Sculpt. Soc. 

ARGENT (67 E. 59), to May 12: 
Holland prints; May 14-June 2: 
E. Goldman 

ARGOSY (116 E. 59), Early American 

ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64), May 5-24: 
H. Keen 

BABCOCK (38 E. 57), May 7-29: 19th 
& 20th C. Amer. Ptgs. 

BARONE (202 E. 51), to May 28: 
Group 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), to 
May 12: S. Kessler; May 14-26: 
E. Joseph 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), to May 5: H. 
McKinley; May 7-26: |. Garsoian 

BORGENICHT (61 E. 57), to May 5: 
M. Avery; May 7-26: E. Barlach; 
May 28-June 14: German Expres- 
sionism 

BURR (108 W. 56), to May 12: V. 
Bell; J. Burstyn; May 13-27: J. 
Carroll; May 27-June 9: Group 

CAMINO (92 E. 10th St.), to May 
10: N. & J. Krushenick; May 11- 
June 1: A. Golbin 

CARAVAN (132 E. 65), May: Groups; 
May 6-28: T. Brown 

CARLEBACH (937 3rd Ave.), Primi- 
tive Art 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), to May 18: 
Nebel; May 21-June 15: Group 

CENTRAL SYNAGOGUE (35 E. 62), 
to May 14: Second Annual Art Ex- 
hibit 

CHASE (21 E. 63), to May 12: Gal- 
lery Group; May 14-June 2: 
Cont. Group 

CITY CENTER (131 W. 55), to June 
3: Cont. Group 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62), to May 11: J. Wolins; May 7- 
25: W. Chaiken 

COOPER (313 W. 53), to May 16: 
R. Scudellari 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), May 1-15: H. 
Costello; May 17-31: Jabal 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), to May 19: D. 
Levine 

DEITSCH (51 E. 73), to May 18: 
Valadon; 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), to May 26: 
Theater Sets 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), to May 26: 
B. Karfiol 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to May 19: 
M. Phillips 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Old Masters 

DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 ‘Mad. at 
78), to May 19: S. Fogel; May 
22-June 16: L. Autorino 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), May 
7-19: J. Kaplan; May 14-June 2: 
Group 

EARLE HOTEL (Wash. Sq. N.), to 
May 13: B. Bernstein 
EMMERICH (18 E. 77), May: Pre- 
Col. Sculp. 2000 BC-1500 AD 
ESTE (32 E. 65), May 7-31: Master 
drwgs. 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), to May 15: 
Mod. Fr. Ptgs.; May 22-June 6: 
-L. Golub 

FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 E. 57), 
to May 12: Lanskoy; May 14-June 
2: A. Blatas 
FORUM (818 Mad. at 69), May 7-28: 
Michigan State Univ. 

FRIED (40 E. 68), to May 31: Group 
GALERIE CHALETTE (45 W. 57), to 
May 19: Picasso 
GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), to 
May 12: K. Kollwitz 
GALERIE MODERNE (49 W. 53), to 
May 5: C. Hilaire; May 7-31; D. 
Fisher 
GALLERY 75 (30 E. 75), May: Bezom- 
bes, Yankel, Pelayo, Mod. Fr. 
JAMES GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), 
May 15-26; T. Hancock 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vand. at 42), 





to May 5: W. Heitland; E. Hoff- 
man; May 8-18: G. Sullivan; May 
21-June 1: C. Hare 
GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (120 
E. 57), to May 12: Group; May 15- 
June 2: McK. Trotter 
HAMMER (51 E. 57), May 14: T. 
Styka 
HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.), May 7- 
23: A. Leslie, R. Beauchamp, P. 
Dieu 
HELLER (63 E. 57), to May 12: C. 
Alston; May 15-June 2: Museum 
Directors’ Choice—Forecast 
HERVE (611 Mad. at 53), to May 15: 
A. Kovarsky 
HEWITT (29 E. 65), May: Group 
HIRSCHL & ADLER (270 Park), Fine 
Paintings 
JACKSON (32 E. 69), to May 12: 
K. Appel; May 16-June 30: A.F.A. 
JAMES (70 E. 12), to May 12: J. 
Billmyer 
JANIS (15 E. 57), May: Young Amer. 
Ptrs; May 21-June 9: Fr. Masters 
KENNEDY (785 5th), May-June 15: 
E. SEAGO; “Western Legend” 
KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), May 7-June 
9: R. Cavael 
KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), May 8-31: 
Braque bronzes 
KOOTZ (600 Mad. at 57), May: Re- 
cent Fr. Paintings 
KOTTLER (3 E. 65), to May 5: H. 
Sandberg; May 7-19: P. Darling, 
O. Glorig; Bartlett, Bryant, Swen- 
son 
KRAUSHAAR (1005 Mad. at 80), 
From May 7: M. Prendergast and 
Group 
LIBRARY OF PAINTINGS (28 E. 72), 
Collection 
LILLIPUT (231% Eliz.; Wed., Fr. 3-7), 
to May 23: 15th Quarterly 
MARINO (46 W. 56), to May 25: T. 
O‘Hara 
MATISSE (41 E. 57), May: Ptg. & 
Sculp. group; Riopelle 
MELTZER (38 W. 57), to May 21: N. 
Grafiere Il; E. Landon 
Mi CHOU (320B W. 81), to May 12: 
K. L. Wu; to May 31: Z. Z. Li 
MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), May 8-31: D. 
Kingman 
MILCH (55 E. 57), May 7-19: Ar- 
thur Schwieder group 
MOND’ ART (719 Lex. at 58), May: 
Old Masters & Cont. Art 
MORRIS (174 Waverly), May 7-19: 
J. Burgess; From May 21: Group; 
May 21-June 2: C. McMillan 
MOSKIN (4 E. 88), May: Group 
NAT. ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy Pk.), 
May 16-30: Leonardo de Vinci 
NEW (601 Mad. at 57), to May 5: 
J. Callot 
NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Old Masters 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY ART 
BRANCH (127 E. 58), May 1-31: 
R. Boelicki 
PANORAS (62 W. 56), May 7-19: 
P. Freeman; May 21-June 2: N. 
Frenkel 
PARMA (1107 Lex. at 77), to May 
12: M. Bernard; May 14-30: Group 
PARSONS (15 E. 57), to May 19: D. 
Bonge; May 21-June 2: E. Kelly 
PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), May 7-26: 
M. Davidson S 
PERDALMA (400 W. 23), to May 19: 
J. Soeder 
PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), to May 
18: E. Sanchez; May 21-June 9: 
R. Crampton 
PERLS (1016 Mad.), to May 25: Dufy 
& Fr. group 
PETITE (129 W. 56), May: Cont. Ptgs. 
POINDEXTER (46 E. 57), to May 19: 
N. Blaine; From May 20: De Niro 
REGIONAL ARTS (139 E. 47), May 
7-20: J. Boardman 
REHN (683 5th at 54), to May 12: 
Younger Ptrs.; May: Gallery group 
ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), May: 19th & 
20th C. Fr.; 20th C. Amer. 
SAGITTARIUS (46 E. 57), to May 12: 
M. Battersby; May 14-26: D. Gnoli 
SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), May: J. 
Gris; H. Laurens 


SALPETER (42 E. 57),,to May 19: 
N. Davis; May 21-June 9: E. Rolick 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), to May 5: 
M. Harley, A. Maurer; May 7-26: 
R. Cronbach 

SCHAEFFER (983 Park), Old Masters 

SCULPTURE CENTER (167 E. 69), to 
May 12: “Spring ‘56%; May: B. 
Lekberg; J. Nickford 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), May: African 
Sculpture 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad.), May: 20th 
C. Evropean w’cols. & gouaches 

SIMKOVITCH GARDEN (48 W. 10), 
May 14-June 3: Sculp. in a Gar- 
den 

STABLE (924 7th at 26), to May 19: 
E. de Kooning; May 21-June 21: 
Stable Show 

SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex. at 65), 
May 7-27: L. Seoane 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), to May 11: 
Group 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), to May 11: 
Surface & Depth 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. 
at 77), May 7-31: T. George, E. 
Giobbi, D. Carter 

TOZZI (32 E. 57), Med. & Ren. Art 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
to May 14: G. Angenot; May 19- 
June 1: R. Eskridge 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), May 1-June 30: 
Amer. & Europ. Group 

WALKER (117 E. 57), to May 5: L. 
Iselin; May 5-31: Selected Ptgs. 

WELLONS (70 E. 56), May 14-31: F. 
Eliscu; May 7-31: |. Pereira 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), May 7-26: 
Barlach; May 28-June 14: German 
Expressionists 

WHITE (42 E. 57), to May 12: Skal- 
ing; May 15-June 9: A. Racz 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), to May 5: 
Gauguin; from May 9: Fr. 20th C. 
Masters 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), to May 26: E. 
Martinelli 

WITTENBORN (38 E. 57), to May 7: 
A. Hofmann; May 8-21: Braque; 
May 22-June 18: D. Stacy 

ZABRISKIE (835 Mad. at 69), May 
16-26: Gallery group 

NORTHPORT, N. Y. 

COUNTRY LIFE ART CTR., to May 
19: |. Hoffman; May 20-June 9: 
G. GROSZ 

OMAHA, NEB. 

JOSLYN MUSEUM, May 17-June 7: 

Family of Man 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 
KAASTRA GALLERY, Cont. Ptg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ART ALLIANCE, to May 31: B. Eisen- 
stat; to May 18: Amer. W‘col. Soc. 
Exhib. 

MUSEUM, May: Philadelphia Silver 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ONE THIRTY GALLERY, May 6-19: M. 
Jensen 
ROME, ITALY 
GALLERIA SCHNEIDER, Cont. Ital. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSEUM, to May 20: New Decade; 
Rosenwald Print Coll.; May 18- 
June 15: World at Work 

SCHWEIG GALLERY, to May 18: M. 
Beckmann 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

McNAY INST., to May 19: Cont. 
Texas Handweavers; May 27-June 
24:.W. Zorach 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

DE-YOUNG MUSEUM, May 24-June 
14: D. Tolerton; R. Barr; Cont. 
German W‘cols., Drwgs., Prints 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

MUSEUM, to May 27: Chrysler Col- 
lection 

SELIGMAN, Cont. Amer. & European 

TAOS, NEW MEXICO 
ESCONDIDA GALLERY, May: New 
Ptgs. gallery group 
WAKEFIELD, R. I. 
SPECTRUM GALLERY, May 8-June 
2: Gallery Group Anniv. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Kress Collec- 
tion 

PHILLIPS, to May 8: M. Graves; May 

13-June 14: N. De Stael 





Artists’ Oil Colors—Artists’ Water Colors 
London Oil Colors—Designers’ Colors 
Scholastic Water Colors—Poster Colors 


Oil Color Sets—Water Color Sets 


GR UM. BACHER 2 Oills—Varnishes & Mediums 
F, . f y 


Ol COLOR ee Water Color Brushes—Oil Color Brushes 
ALIZARIN CRIMSON, GOLDEN 


A warm-toned alizarin that tints 


with white to a rich golden-red. 
‘ noe that little extra 
For glazing and tinting of 


flesh tones. Fully transparent | of IMPORTED quality 
and fully permanent. 


AT YOUR FAVORITE ART SUPPLY STORE 
afford Y. 10, N. Y 
M. GRUMBACHER 
INC. 
Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 


[Write for free color chart of all the Finest Oil Colors.) 


UNDERPAINTING WHITE 








